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STONY BAR STORE, AND ITS CUSTOMERS. 


i ETWEEN Stony Bar Store and 

the river were many acres of gray 
rock and bowlders, wearing the smooth 
polish of centuries by the strong and 
sometimes unruly hand of the Tuolumne. 
There had been manya rich “ pot-hole” 
in that ledge, and they were there now, 
in rock as hard as adamant, shaped as 
roundly as though cut by a gigantic 
drill, and too deep to be bottomed by 
the longest arm; but the bright ounces 
in flakes and nuggets, which once lay 
nestled in them, had long since been 
snatched away by the eager “‘crevicers” 
of “’ 49.” Fronting the store lay Stony 
Bar, reaching to Red Mountain, half a 
mile distant—a grand, irregular mass of 
red crags, which on the Rhine would 
have been topped by a castle. At its 
base, the Tuolumne turns at a sharp 
angle, and disappears up Split-rock 
Cafion. Nearest the store was the an- 
cient cabin of Old Jones. The others 
Straggled along in succession thus: 
Bloody Bill’s, Black Harry’s, Josh’s, 
and Old Grizzly’s. All these lived alone, 
each snail in his own shell, save Black 


Harry, who always had a varying num- 
ber of Kanakas, or Sandwich Islanders, 
about him, among whom he ranked as a 
sort of king. George Packhard lived 
on the hill above, about one mile and a 
half away. But George was married, 
and hardly counted as a regular resi- 
dent. A married man in those days was 
regarded as something of a mystery. 
These composed the permanent or 
winter population of the Bar. In sum- 
mer, during the river season, “fancy 
miners” came along from “up country.” 
But they left when the fall rains came 
and the bed-claims were drowned out. 
They required more excitement than the 
Bar could furnish in the winter. Pauly 
was king of the fancy miners. He rank- 
ed as the hardest and longest hitter from 
the shoulder in the southern mines, and 
could play a very neat and extraordina- 
ry game of poker. But he was a gentle- 
man fancy. He never became uproari- 
ous or abusive, worked hard, paid his 
debts, and always warned his opponents 
in a game that he “didn’t hold himself 
bound by Hoyle or any other man.” If 
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an antagonist proved troublesome, Pau- 
ly intimated that “he should feel called 
upon to give him one.” “One” from 
his catapultic fist was enough. No one 
ever called for two. 

Such was Stony Bar in 1860. It was 
then on its last legs. So was the Bar 
Store. So were we all. The Bar had 
been “cleaned out” that season. We 
were all in debt. We were not so hope- 
ful then as in the earlier and flusher 
days. In 1850, miners were known to 
buy a barrel of brandy and keep it on 
free tap in their tents. In 1860, many 
with difficulty could buy a sack of flour, 
and it was on free tap for no.one. In 
the fall of 1859, the river rose in Sep- 
tember. It should not have risen until 
December. After sweeping the labor of 
months down to the San Joaquin, it sub- 
sided, and remained as quiet and gentle as 
the brooks of Paradise, until Christmas. 
The owners of the Mariners’ Claim, 
comprising the entire population of our 
Bar, had been waiting for three years to 
turn that “piece of river;” being previ- 
ously prevented by back-water from the 
Willow Claim, below. After this fresh- 
et, the “ Mariners,” on certain fine days 
during the early fall, before they had re- 
covered from the shock and commenced 
work on their bank-digging, would unit- 
edly and solemnly visit the submerged 
claim, sit on a certain log, and system- 
atically swear by the hour. It was not 
a spasmodic anathematization. It was 
slow, measured, deliberate, and with a 
purpose. First, they broke out against 
the claim; then, in succession, they 
treated the Tuolumne, the county, the 
State, the United States, the world, last- 
ly themselves. After this the pipes 
would be relit, and the silence of the 
mild afternoon would be broken only by 
the monotonous roar of the muddy river, 
as it swept and plunged over and through 
their broken dam. 

Old Jones reported one day, as the 
“ Mariners” had finished one of their 
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anathematic choruses on the log, that a 
San Francisco man was going to take 
the Hawkins’ Bar Store, next season. 

“If he gives credit, we can clean him 
out in one summer,” indifferently re- 
marked Josh. 

It was Josh’s amusement to walk up 
to some innocent Chinaman, whose 
knowledge of English was extremely 
limited, and earnestly ask him if “it 
was not his opinion that man’s inhu- 
manity to man had caused countless 
thousands to mourn?” and when the 
puzzled Mongolian grinned and replied, 
“No shabbee,” he would hold him by 
the arm, and gravely and argumentative- 
ly repeat to him half the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Josh came once very near being hung 
for merely “utilizing” a mule. It was 
one of the hottest days in summer, and 
Josh and two other boys were traveling 
on foot, packing tools, provisions, and 
blankets through Bull’s Hollow, when a 
lone mule was espied feeding »n the 
hill-side. Josh resolutely put his bur- 
den down, and declared that never, so 
long as any four-footed creature of 
that description was in sight and un- 
appropriated, would he degrade himself 
by being a beast of burden. So he 
caught the mule and proceeded to “ util- 
ize” it. Natand Steve protested. This 
was in 1850, when the popular punish- 
ment for horse or mule stealing was 
death. But Josh would “utilize” that 
mule. He managed to pack him, and 
the utilization went forward. An hour 
afterward a rough customer overtook 
them. He was well-mounted, well-arm- 
ed, heavily bearded, deep- voiced, red- 
eyed, and there was about him a general 
cloud of ugliness. 

“Where did you get that mule from?” 
was his abrupt question. 

“ Hired him from Mr. Pinola, at Chi- 
nese Camp,” was Josh’s ready answer. 

“Well, Mr. Pinola is the man I want 
tosee. He’s the that’s been stealin’ 
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my-stock. That’s my mule. You must 
go back with me and identify this —— 
Pinola.” 

Josh pleaded business of the most 
urgent character. He must get on to 
Yorktown that night. Finally, this most 
inopportune mule-owner consented that 
the animal with Josh’s baggage should 
go on to Yorktown, after which Josh 
must return to Chinese Camp, and point 
out Mr. Pinola. 

They arrived at Yorktown. Josh was 
sorely perplexed. He delayed the return 
trip as long as possible. He tried the 
effect of whisky on the Texan. But it 
was a failure, as well as being fearfully 
expensive. Whisky was then fifty cents 
a glass, and, contrary to Josh’s hopes, 
the more the mule-avenger swallowed, 
the more bent did he become on hunt- 
ing. up Pinola; and at last he said to 
Josh, “I believe you are the —— that 
stole my mule!” 

To suspect then was to act. He 
“made a fuss,” collected a crowd of 
miners, and stated the case. In plying 
him with liquor, Josh had only furnish- 
ed him with increased motive-power for 
working judgment, and that judgment 
proceeded with lynch-like rapidity. A 
tree was selected ; a rope thrown over a 
projecting limb. The gallows neared 
Josh with frightful rapidity. Yet he was 
saved. An influential friend stepped in 
at the critical moment, and, in behalf of 
Josh, appeased the savage mule- owner 
with sundry ounces of gold-dust. 

To return to Stony Bar Store, now 
on its last legs. Thompson “ran it.” 
Thompson was the only man who could 
successfully run the Bar Store in any 
stage of its existence. He was a part 
of the Bar. He had been there since 
“so.” He knew every rock thereon, 
and could guess with tolerable certainty 
as to the amount of gold which might 
still lie under it. He knew the “Stony 
Bar crowd” also, and all their individu- 
alities and eccentricities. The river 
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traders were in a certain manner feudal 
lords. The store was the castle. It 
was the depot for supplies; the head- 
quarters for news; the general rendez- 
vous on Sundays and holidays; elec- 
tions were held there ; strangers stopped 
there. Men who could scarcely read or 
write depended on the store-keeper to 
settle for them complicated business 
matters. All the dust dug on the Bar 
found its way there. The store-keeper 
maintained style also. He wore a white 
linen shirt. He kept a well-saddled 
horse or mule. There was an impress- 
ive air of responsibility about him when 
he unlocked that green iron safe, and 
the heavy doors flying back disclosed 
those buckskin bags of dust, and rolls 
of “twenties.” Often, every foot of lum- 
ber in the river claim, and every pound 
of provision, and every garment worn 
on the Bar, were furnished by him and 
went long unpaid for. 

Of such was Thompson, and more; 
and although the store was on its last 
legs, and two-thirds of its shelves were 
unfilled, and most of its barrels and 
boxes empty, and he had been the heav- 
iest sufferer in the drowned-out “ Mari- 
ners’,” yet he was as ever jovial, careless, 
and happy, giving away about as much 
liquor as he sold. In the long winter 
nights, when Old Jones, Josh, Black Har- 
ry, and Bloody Bill, had canvassed every- 
thing past, present, and future, while the 
big rain-drops bombarded the roof, and 
ditches were breaking and sliding away 
from the saturated hill-sides above and 
below, Thompson would take to his vio- 
lin, and accompany the lines, “What 
can’t be cured must be endured,” with 
an appropriately melancholic air. Old 
Jones was always at the Bar Store when 
not at work or eating his hastily dis- 
patched meals of bread, beans, and ba- 
con, Jones wore one perpetually un- 
washed grey shirt and a pair of duck 
pants, tied about the waist by a string, 
and always seemingly in danger of fall- 
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ing down. He had been more or less 
drunk since 1852. When Jones was de- 
cidedly in liquor, his legs more than his 
head were affected. They seemed feebly 
elastic, and kept the observer in a con- 
tinual state of anxiety as to their further 
ability to support the upper part of 
Jones. They would in unison waver, 
see-saw, and lurch with him from right 
to left in a manner creditable to a gym- 
nast, and crazed all speculation as to 
the real location of Jones’ centre of 
gravity. Yet they were never known to 
give way. They bent, but never broke. 

Jones’ idea of the end and aim of ex- 
istence was simply “grub, tobacco, and 
whisky.” Physically, he was a living 
and defying contradiction to the total 
abstinence theory. He drank year in 
and year out. He drank all he was able 
to buy. He drank it by the tumblerful. 
A privately prepared bottle was kept at 
the store especially for Jones. His liba- 
tions from the decanter in ordinary use 
were too large to leave any margin for 
profit. He drank of the poorest and 
cheapest quality. He was never sick, 
always at work, always blessed with a 
good appetite. No one on the Bar ever 
thought of saying, “Jones is drinking 
himself to death.” The old “resident- 
ers’? would have laughed at such an 
idea. They had found Jones there in 
1852, drinking and mining industriously, 
making an ounce or two daily, and at- 
tired in that same old, unwashed shirt 
and string-tied duck pants, and his ex- 
cesses had long ceased to be novelties. 
Delirium-tremens had no terrors for 
him. He said the “snakes” did bother 
him once, but he’d got used to’em. He 
“told ’em to go off about their business, 
and they went.” 

Jones was a bit of a. mechanic, and 
he once made a door for Thompson. 
“Thompson,” said he, when the job was 
finished, “that’s a good piece of work, 
aint it?) Well, when I was planin’ out 
that bit o’ stuff to-day, I planed the 
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heads off’n more’n fourteen hundred 
snakes! Say, give us a snorter, won’t 
yer?” 

One night, he said he heard a lot of 
voices talking near his cabin. They 
were planning to kill Thompson, and 
rob the store. He got up, and went out 
softly, but could see no one. Still, he 
heard them ahead in the darkness. And 
they would somehow keep ahead, al- 
though he followed them a mile and a 
half down to Texas Bar, when all at 
once they seemed to cross the river, and 
were audible the other side, on Grave- 
yard Hill. “Then,” said Jones, “I said 
to myself, ‘it’s only snakes, by thunder!’ 
and I turned and come home.” 

“The beast with ten horns! humph!” 
remarked he one evening, the talk at 
the store having taken a theological 
turn; “why, I’ve seen him lots o’ times 
—lknow him like a book!” 

Years before, Patrick Rourke and 
Jones had been intimates. Paddy would 
get drunk, and then devote his time and 
energy to the beating of Jones. At last, 
Paddy fell overboard from his skiff while 
crossing the river, and was drowned. 
His countrymen gathered and “waked 
him,” after their usual fashion. Jones 
was present, gravely and silently im- 
proving the occasion by turning into 
himself successive tumblers of whisky. 
When the last howl had died away, and 
the last mourner had succumbed, a late 
walker on the Bar found two cabins lit 
up. He looked in one. There in his 
coffin, stiff and motionless, was Patrick 
Rourke, with six spermaceti candles, half 
burned away, on either side. The wak- 
ers lay sprawled about, giving vent to 
the stertorous breath of intoxication. 
He looked in the other cabin—that of 
Old Jones. O. J. lay on the floor; at his 
feet a black bottle; in that’ flamed a sol- 
itary tallow candle. 

“What are you doing there, laid out 
in that way?” was asked. 


“Waking myself,” said Jones. Pad- 
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dy’s dead, and so am I —dead drunk!” 

Finally, Jones made a “small raise,” 
and went to San Francisco. The re- 
port crept back to the Bar that he had 
been “shanghaed,” and put on board a 
clipper bound for Calcutta. Everyone 
said that was the last of Jones. Long 
his cabin remained shut up. Sometimes 
a wandering miner would stray along, 
and if he desired to cast anchor and try 
his luck on the Bar, Thompson would 
allow him the use of Jones’ cabin. For 
all real estate on Stony Bar, or on any 
Bar—and there are hundreds of such in 
California—in any similar unaccountable 
absence of the owner, naturally reverts 
into the care and possession of the store- 
keeper. Of a winter’s evening, the boys 
would often mournfully recall Old Jones 
and his legs. Because there was an in- 
dividuality about those legs. Jones was 
one recollection; his legs another. No 
one ever expected to see Jones again. 
He had drifted into the Bar’s ancient 
history. 

One dark winter’s afternoon, Josh put 
his head out of a prospect- hole which 
had been dug out, raked, scraped, and 
creviced for the twentieth time. He 
spoke in a solemn fashion to Old Griz- 
zly: “There’s a ghost, or there is Old 
Jones coming down the Red Mountain 
trail!” 

Legs unstable, yet never prostrated, 
duck pants tied by the same string and 
ever on the verge of coming off, gray 
shirt, and Old Jones, were all there after 
his two years’ absence. He went direct- 
ly to the store, turned down a tumbler- 
ful of whisky, took possession of his 
cabin, and moved along the same as ever 
in his accustomed track of chronic ine- 
briation. 

Another regular attendant at Stony 
Bar Store was Bloody Bill. He was an 
Englishman, a hard and persevering 
drinker, one of the ugliest in face of the 
race, and his sole expletive for purposes 
of description, admiration, indignation, 
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pathos, or any other sentiment, was 
“bloody,” from whence he derived his 
name. But he seldom spoke. Nor did 
his silence impress one with the idea of 
profundity. He was intellectually torpid. 
While others talked, he was content to 
listen heavily. He seemed not to gath- 
er therefrom idea or suggestion, but a 
sort of inert and stupid wonderment, 
such as any one may suppose a Hotten- 
tot might derive from hearing the “ Ora- 
torio of the Creation.” He never vent- 
ured an opinion. He seemed never to 
speculate, never to be curious, never to 
admire. The oyster cemented to the 
rock, and simply gaping for its suste- 
nance, is emblematic of Bloody Bill’s 
mentality. Even whisky failed to wake 
him up. A half-pint might cause a dull 
glow in his incombustible brain, but it 
never flashed or flamed. Old Jones, in 
what we termed his fourth stage, when 
his legs were bending like reeds before 
the hurricane, would quote Shakspeare, 
and a tattered coverless copy of the 
bard was to be seen in his cabin promi- 
nent between a piece of rusty bacon and 
the flour-sack. But in Bloody Bill’s 
world, no poets had put in an appear- 
ance. When Old Jones quoted Hamlet 
to Bloody Bill, he was simply a lunatic. 

Bloody Bill once, while under the in- 
fluence of liquor, shot a hog. It proved 
to be one of Thompson’s, who demand- 
ed payment therefor, and was refused. 
Whereupon Bill was summoned before 
the bar of justice in Chinese Camp. 
Bill had never been in a difficulty of 
this sort before. He had no more idea 
of the law’s operation than his murder- 
ed porcine victim. Thompson, the plaint- 
iff, was his only friend. He had been 
his counselor for years, and whenever 
Bill had fallen into trouble it was Thomp- 
son who helped him out. As he had 
done before, so did he in this case. 

“Look ’ere,” said he to Thompson, 
a little previous to the trial: “what must 
I do habout this bloody muss?” 
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“You must get a lawyer to defend 
you,” replied Thompson. 

“Git a lawyer! I dunno no bloody 
lawyer! See here—you git one for me, 
wont yer?” 

So Thompson, plaintiff, managed his 
opponent’s case as well as his own; 
Bloody Bill meantime looking on in a 
state of helplessness. Thompson was 
obliged to relent. Whisky, more than 
Bill, had done the deed. Bill was let 
off with a fine of ten dollars and costs, 
which Thompson, after all, was obliged 
to pay for him, taking Bill’s note there- 


for, and the parties to the suit returned. 


amicably together to Stony Bar; Bill 
being disposed to regard the whole af- 
fair as an interesting though complicat- 
ed episode in his existence, and in some 
doubt whether he or Thompson had 
won the case. 

George Packhard, another customer, 
slipped through life with very little fric- 
tion. His keel never grated against 
rocks. Everything with him seemed 
oiled and in running order. If the world 
was cross, and sour, and out of sorts, 
when it came his way, he still preserved 
his equanimity. He never went to ex- 
tremes. He seemed to have found the 
golden mean. He’ could walk into 
temptation and come out perhaps a trifle 
shaken, but not battered to pieces like 
some. 

George had a father-in-law, the epit- 
ome of restless energy—a man never 
content unless at work himself, and 
having everyone at work about him— 
who deemed life to be a hard thing, and 
if it were not, it was one’s duty to make 
itso. But George lived with him and 
moved along at the same easy pace. 
One stormy morning, he came to the 
store to borrow a jack-plane. The busy, 
bustling, uncomfortable father-in-law 
was waiting for it. Stony Bar Store 
looked very comfortable that morning. 
No one would work outside in such 
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weather. Josh, Old Jones, Old Grizzly, 
Black Harry, and Bloody Bill were seat- 
ed about the stove, some carving man- 
zanito pipes, some fabricating little men 
of wire and pasteboard, who, on being 
put in proper communication with the 
hot-air current running up the stove- 
pipe, did industriously, energetically, 
and even at times spasmodically, propel 
paper saws, grindstones, and other ma- 
chinery. George sat down, lit his pipe, 
and realizing fully the charm, peace, and 
content of the Bar Store on such a rainy 
day, lent his aid in the fabrication of 
manzanito pipes and pasteboard men 
for three whole days, so that eventually 
that stove- pipe from top to bottom pre- 
sented a mass of busy toilers in the air, 
while the storm raged without, and the 
still stormier father-in-law raged at his 
slow and deliberate son-in-law at home. 

Stony Bar Store and its customers 
are no longer to be found. Two years 
ago, I traveled over the ground. Only 
old memories left, and a few graves. 
Yet how little change! The ragged 
crest of Red Mountain had not altered; 
the river turns as abruptly as ever at its 
base, and rolls perseveringly onward. 
Only gone a few mites of men and their 
houses. Nota ruin left. A great rise 
of the Tuolumne had covered their sites 
a fathom deep with alluvium and bowl- 
ders. Thena gentler power came strew- 
ing seeds, and the wild herbage sprung 
up on the deposit. A dreamy silence 
lay over all. Month after month passes, 
and not a man treads the trail, fast fad- 
ing out, over Red Mountain. Twenty- 
odd years ago, scores of men on that 
hot, stony waste by the river-side grasp- 
ed eagerly at the Mew York Herald, 
when the news-vender brought the fort- 
nightly number. Who reads the Herald 
there to-day? Nobody left. Just a 
swoop of civilization’s busy wing, and 
it is gone, leaving rocks, mountain, and 
river to their primeval silence. 
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POETICAL SELF-MUTILATION. 15 


POETICAL SELF-MUTILATION. 


POET offers to the literary world, 
A and to the great public, whose 
heart has learned to throb in unison 
with his verse, a new creation of his 
genius. Emphatic approval thereof is 
testified by the speedy exhaustion of the 
first edition. A further supply being 
then called for, what rights, if any, has 
the public aforesaid acquired in the arti- 
cle which it-desires to purchase, which 
the author is bound torespect? If none, 
then the latter is doubtless justified in 
any amount of tinkering and alteration 
which, after the inspired moment of cre- 
ation has passed, he may in later moods 
consider an improvement upon the orig- 
inal. But does it seem consistent with 
the rules of fair dealing, to which in oth- 
er matters he would strictly conform, 
that he should, in effect, say to the com- 
munity, “I will give you, not that which 
you imagine yourself to be purchasing, 
but a different article, which I, the au- 
thor, whose judgment is necessarily bet- 
ter than yours, consider an improvement 
thereon?” We shall endeavor to ad- 
duce a few instances of authors’ revis- 
ions, to show, that, to the general rule 
of cuique in sud arte credendum est, the 
poet often forms the confirmatory excep- 
tion. In other words, that when the 
carpenter, the shipwright, or the watch- 
maker announces an improvement upon 
articles formerly produced, the public, 
if he be an honest man, may safely take 
his word, as knowing more about the 
matter than they. Not so with the poet. 
The public at large often recognize and 
appreciate the words of true poetic in- 
spiration better than he from whose lips 
they fall. On others’ work his judgment 
may be clear and reliable; his own he 
sometimes blindly mutilates, and com- 


placently calls upon the world to admire 
the change. 

Tennyson, beside the blaze of whose 
genius all living poets pale their ineffect- 
ual fires—who writes immortal verse and 
Laura- Matilda. doggerel, and, were he 
asked, might often fail to tell you which 
was which—Tennyson himself forms no 
exception to this astonishing poetic pro- 
clivity toward the mutilation of offspring. 
Take one or two of his changes since 
the first edition of Jz Memoriam, and 
first this example from canto 124, last 
stanza: 

‘* And hears at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers in the vast of space 
Among the worlds, that all is well.” 

“In the vast of space among the 
worlds!” What can more grandly sug- 
gest that limitless immensity which is 
beyond the reaches of our souls? But 
the author could not consider it quite 
well enough to let alone, and gives us 
instead : 


“And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the dark night, that all is well.” 


In canto 127, the mission of the hours 
is said to be not merely 


* To shift an arbitrary power, 
To cramp the student at his desk, 
To make old baseness picturesque, 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower.” 


That is, as it seemed to us, to throw an 
air of attractive romance over the base 
deeds of some old cattle-stealing ma- 
rauder, as well as over the moss - grown 
tower in which he lived. The change 
of a single letter eliminates the first idea, 
and repeats the second in both lines: 
“To make old daveness picturesque, 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower.” 

In canto 24, first stanza, Tennyson 

originally wrote : 
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** And was the day of my delight 
As pure and perfect as I say? 
‘The very source and fount of day 
Is dashed with wandering isles of night.” 
What light is pure when spots are on 
the very sun? But we are now told to 
read the second line: 


** As sure and perfect as I say.” 


In canto 66, third stanza, these lines 
once stood: 
* And closing eaves of wearied eyes, 
I sleep till dusk is tipped in gray.” 
The first line of daw which tips the 
darkness seems well enough suggested, 
but, on second thoughts, the author pre- 
fers another figure, and gives us “dip- 
ped in gray.” 
Further on: 
“ And in the chancel like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn.” 
For “chancel” we must now read “dark 
church.” 
In Maud, the hero, in delirious rav- 
ing, curses “the British vermin—the 
rat,” and exclaims: 


** Arsenic—arsenic, sir—would do it,” 


The author proceeds to remove the 
backbone of this line by the substitu- 
tion of “sure” for “sir,” making it a 
soliloquy instead of an emphatic asser- 
tion addressed to the reader—to con- 
tradict, if he dare. And we have al- 
ways preferred the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade” in its original words, where, 
“ Plunged in the battery smoke, 

With many a desperate stroke, 

The Russian line they broke,” 
to any of the various changed and 
amended versions with which the au- 
thor has since favored us. 

But Mr. Tennyson’s most remarkable 
performance of late years has been in 
our eyes the composition of a couple of 
parodies, as they might almost be called, 
but that parodies are amusing, of two of 
the most exquisite gems of Zhe Princess. 
We have been told, but can hardly be- 
lieve, that he actually desired to substi- 
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tute them for the originals in the latest 
edition, but that his publishers, knowing 
that there were insults which even a 
pensive public would resent, persuaded 
him to publish them separately, in order 
that the improvement on earlier efforts 
might clearly appear. However this 
may be, the astounding fact remains 
that the peet who wrote the first, and 
knew the public estimation thereof, in 
his sober senses wrote and published 
the second: 


“Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums 
That beat to battle where he stands ; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands. 
A moment, while the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee ; 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee.” 


** So Lilia sung—we thought her half-possessed, 
She struck such warbling fury thro’ the words.” 
Mr. Tennyson seems now to think 
that the “‘ warbling fury” were best elim- 
inated, and gives us the following: 
“ Lady, let the rolling drums 
Beat to battle where thy warrior stands ; 
Now thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands, 
Lady, let the trumpets blow ; 
Clasp thy little babes about thy knee; 
Now their warrior father meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee.” 
Reader, we echo your groan! 
The second parody is on “ Home they 
brought her warrior dead,” and com- 
mences: 


** Home they brought him slain with spears.” 


Having drawn our instances thus far 
from him whom we regard as the great- 
est living poet, it will perhaps not be 
considered presumptuous to state that 
the same remarkable inability to let well 
alone manifests itself in some degree in 
the case of one of whom our nation is 
justly proud, James Russell Lowell. Of 
all the works of this American poet, that 
from which, in the writer’s opinion, a fire 
as of Tennysonian genius most grandly 
shines, is that entitled “The Washers 
of the Shroud.” The writer first read 
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it in the Aé/antic Monthly, by the light 
of a picket-fire on the Potomac, and was 
so much impressed that he was able the 
next day to repeat the greater part from 
memory to a comrade of great literary 
and poetic taste—killed, alas! in the 
next battle—by whom his admiration 
was fully shared. Purchasing recently 
the complete edition of Lowell’s works, 
the writer turned eagerly to the poem 
in question, which recalled vividly the 
scenes where it was first perused. Alas! 
not even our own poet had been able to 
let well entirely alone, though, in view 
of the Tennysonian example, the dam- 
age was less than might have been ex- 
pected. Six alterations had been made 
in the piece as originally published, of 
which one is unimportant, and five, in 
the writer’s humble opinion, are changes 
for the worse in greater or less degrees. 
The first stanza read as follows: 
** Along a river-side, I know not where, 

I walked last night in mystery of dream. 

A chill creeps curdling yet beneath my hair, 

To think what chanced me by the pallid gleam 

Of a moon-wraith that waned thro’ haunted air.” 

For “last night” we now read “ove 
night.” A very trifling change, yet it 
makes the difference between fixing the 
listener’s attention to something yet 
vivid in the narrator’s brain, and the re- 
cital of perhaps an old story. 

In the original poem were these words: 
“ Gather the ravens then in funeral file 

For him—life’s morn-gold bright yet in his hair.” 

The author seems to have thought 
that there was too much shine in those 
lustrous curls, and therefore strikes out 
the word “bright,” and writes, “life’s 
morn yet golden in his hair.” Again: 
‘* Three roots bear up dominion : knowledge, will— 
These two are strong, but stronger yet the third, 
Obedience, the great tap-root that still 


Knit round the rock of duty is not stirred 
Though the storm’s plowshare spend its utmost skill.” 
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We confess, “the storm’s plowshare ”’ 
seemed to us a striking figure, well sug- 
gesting that furrow of devastation which 
marks through the forest the track of 
the tornado’s might. But no—the au- 
thor has something better for us now 
than a common agricultural implement, 
and gives us “heaven-loosed tempests” 
in its place. There is no objection to 
“heaven-loosed tempests ;”’ still the ex- 
pression might have suggested itself to 
the author of “God bless the Regent 
and the Duke of York.” 

**Is the doom sealed for Hesper—'tis not we 

Denounce it, but the law beyond all time. 

* * * * * - 
Hath he the many’s plaudits found more sweet 
Than wisdom ? held opinion’s wind for law ? 
Then let him hearken for the headsman’s feet.” 

“ The headsman”—we all know him ; 
that stalwart figure with scarlet gar- 
ments, masked face, and glittering axe, 
and for his heavy footsteps we listen 
with awe. But on second thoughts the 
author seems to doubt the propriety of 
introducing such a personage, and gives 
us “the doomster” in his place. Who's 
he? Why, a sort of clerk in the Scotch 
courts, whose duty it was to pronounce 
sentences of death, of which, however, 
the execution seems to have been by no 
means invariable, since the respectable 
Mr. Ratcliff, in the Heart of Midlothian, 
boasted of having “faced the doomster”’ 
five times without material detriment. 

“ Tears may be ours, but proud, for those who win 
Death’s royal purple in the enemy’s lines.” 
Why should we be now told for “ene- 

my” toread “foeman?’’ One is poetry, 
and the other prose? Granted; but in 
writing, not of the wars of the Crusad- 
ers, but of our own battles of yesterday, 
a word in daily use sometimes has great- 
er force, even in verse, than its hack- 
neyed poetical synonym. 
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Come! make her well!” 

The hot July sun was pouring down 
on the dusty street, drinking up the 
scanty moisture left by the lumbering 
water-cart, that waged unequal warfare 
with the thirsty air, in an attempt to lay 
the powdery dust. Down in the lower 
streets, the water in the zanjas crept 
along, under the cool shade of the wav- 
ing willows, secking the vineyards and 
the orchards beyond. Across the sandy 
bed of the river—Z/ Rio de la Reina de 
los Angeles —is it any wonder that the 
water shrunk away out of sight in the 
sand, weighed down with the load of its 
name? Across the willow-fringed banks, 
the bluff loomed up, brown and bare, 
and then sloped off into the broad plain, 
where, miles and miles away, lay the 
corn-fields of Los Nietos, and still other 
miles beyond, the vineyards and the 
swaying poplars of Anaheim. The last 
fleecy cloud of the night- fog had lifted 
and rolled off oceanward, with the dying 
puff of the land-breeze coming down 
from the Sierra Madre. 

“Sefior! Pepita!—sheis sick. Come! 
make her well!” 

A little brown face, tanned by the sun; 
a tattered hat, many sizes too large for 
the childish wearer ; shirt not too clean; 
and pantaloons, hardly enough to be 
worth mention; but a soft, liquid eye 
that even yet, within its depths, had the 
lingering dream of the old race-home on 
the banks of the sun-kissed Guadal- 
quivir. 

“Come! make her well; with med?- 
cina’—I am Diego.” 

Down Main Street, past the old mis- 
sion church, with its burning tapers 
and its chiming bell—where the tattered 


“cer Pepita! —she is sick. 


‘heart. 


hat was lifted with the reverence of a 
true child of the faith — down the dusty 
street of “Sonora,” and then through 
an arched doorway into a diminutive 
court - yard, the little bare feet led the 
way. 

On a low chair by the window sat 
Pepita; a thin, wasted, girlish face, set 
in the drooping folds of the black shawl 
that, Spanish fashion, enveloped the 
head, like a picture in its frame ; cheeks 
hollow, and the great lustrous eyes shin- 
ing with a brilliancy that only comes 
in the late evening of parting life, even 
as the gleam of the far-off ocean swells 
under the slanting flame of the dying 
sun. 

Upon the folds of the black dress 
rested idly a thin, transparent hand—so 


thin that the veins shone through the 
skin, with a tracery of delicate blue lines. 


“Ay de mi! Miseria! Miseria!” 
sighed the portly madre—the mother. 
“Mal del corazon” (sick at heart), she 
explained in her labored English. Af- 
terward she told me the story. “Ux 
Americano” had seen Pepita at the 
church, and pleased with her face had 
sought her out, had followed her with 
eyes of devotion, and spoken tender 
words of love, until Pepita’s eyes learn- 
ed to watch daily for his coming. Then 
one day he only said, “Good-by, Pepi- 
ta! I am going away.” And Pepita, 
like a stricken deer wounded to the 
death, gently, with no word of complaint, 
only in the eyes a sad, wistful look that 
never went away, turned to die. 

“And now—mia pobre Pepita /—she 
will die ;” wept the poor madre. 

The physician has nodrug for a broken 
I could only tell the poor moth- 
er, in such fragmentary Spanish as I 
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could command, that God knows best; 
and prescribing a simple mixture to 
please her, I went away, leaving Pepita 
with the strange, still look on her face, 
and little Diego, crouching by her side 
with a sadly olden shadow in his young 
eyes, gazing mournfully up at the wast- 
ed face above him. 


July has just gone with its heat and 
its dust, and August is come; but the 
hot sun grows hotter, and the parched 
sand in the streets becomes drier and 
drier, despite the dogggd yet hopeless 
efforts of the before- mentioned water- 
cart. The summer fires are raging in 
the mountains, and the tall columns of 
smoke lift slowly up in the heated air, 
and then, away above the summit of the 
range, drift off sleepily seaward. The 
long trains from Cerro Gordo and Lone 
Pine, with double- wagons coupled to- 
gether like cars, and the dozen mules 
hitched to each—yellow with the dust of 
the desert—come slowly toiling along 
the street, laden with bullion from the 
mines. The patient mules prick up 
their long ears at the sight of the flow- 
ing water in the zanjas, and the fresh 
green of the drooping willows. The 
ripening figs under the broad, green 
leaves turn each day a deeper purple. 
Across the river the barley- fields wave 
yellow as gold; while away beyond, the 
brown plains grow browner and brown- 
er, save where the long-leaved corn of 
Los Nietos and El Monte sways in the 
August noon. 

Little Diego comes wearily toiling up 
the stairway to my office at times, with 
a sorely troubled face. “ Pepita takes 
the medicina; why Pepita no get well?” 
Then, one day, he comes again with the 
light of a sad discovery in his troubled 
eyes: “Sefior, now I know why Pepita 
no get well. She want to die; no want 
to get well.” And the little eyes fill, 
and the childish voice chokes into a 
sob. 
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I go at times to see Pepita. The thin, 
wasted face grows thinner, and the great, 
lustrous eyes grow daily larger. No 
complaints. ‘Wo hay dolor,” she says; 
“only so weak.” She does not walk 
now, but sits by the window looking out 
atthe hotsun. “Zos Americanos,” she 
says, “come from far off, where the skies 
are cold; they do not love the sun. But 
los Espaitoles—ah! we are born in the 
sun-land; we love the sun.” And the 
warm rays glance in and touch the thin 
face with a loving kiss, and flush the 
wan cheeks for a moment with their gold. 

Pepita rests her hand caressingly a 
moment upon the head of little Diego 
beside her, and softly murmurs, “J/7 
poor Diegito/ and poor madre /” 

I sit in the cool shade and watch her; 
while she leans back her head upon the 
pillow, and her eyes wander out to the 
tiny basin of the little fountain in the 
court- yard, where, under the clustered 
grapes, just tinging with purple, a mock- 
ing-bird dips his beak in the limpid wa- 
ter, and chirps short snatches of mim- 
icking song. And yet she does not see 
the bird, nor the purple grapes, nor the 
dripping water of the fountain; she is 
looking with the strange, still look, away 
beyond. Do the sad eyes, with the 
strength that is born of quick-coraing 
death, see sights that from my eyes are 
hidden ? 

Back in the darkest corner of the 
room, where she thinks no one may see 
her, the poor madre every little while 
wipes her eyes, but makes no sound; 
and Diego, crouching on the floor, with 
the torn pantaloons, and the shirt that 
is still not too clean, never turns the 
wistful, childish eyes, heavy with the 
coming shadow of their first great sor- 
row, from the wasted face upon the pil- 
low; and the afternoon sun creeps low- 
er and lower down in the west, seeking 
the ocean. 

August with its weary heat has gone, 
and the September days are here. Yet 
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still the fires rage in the mountains, and 
still the cloud of smoke follows the line 
of the tall peaks away off westward to 
the sea. Still the dust and the hot days; 
only the nights are growing cooler. I 
sit in my office, and look out over the 
flat roofs, toward the river. The sea- 
breeze has not yet set in, and the hush- 
ed air wavers with heat. A fig-tree 
spreads its broad leaves out to the morn- 
ing sun, drinking in the warmth. An 
orange-tree, with its smooth round trunk 
and dumpy top, looking like the toy- 
trees of a child’s play-village, stands be- 
yond. Then, the broad reach of a vine- 
yard, just showing a tinge of autumn 
brown; then, the willows bordering the 
river, and the yellow bluffs, and the 
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brown plain with the dusty line of a road 
winding on into the distance, and a wag- 
on toiling slowly away. 

The first puff of the sea-breeze comes 
down Los Angeles Street, bearing a filmy 
cloud of dust; the leaves of the vineyard 
quiver as with the touch of an unseen 
hand; a cluster of tall, green canes, 
down by the water, sways gracefully to 
and fro. I sit and gaze, half-dreaming 
in the quiet morning, when the bells in 
the old mission church wail out on the 
air a slow tolling for the dead. A faint 
knocking sounds at my door. I cry 


out, “Come in > and the face of little 
Diego peers through, a tear glistening 
on the brown cheek, and a sobbing voice 
says, “Sefior! Pepita!—she is dead!” 


JUDAS. 
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In the meanwhile, a noise was heard, that hell 
Quaked but to know its awful, broken sound ; 

And lo! the Christ, whom all His powers surround, 
Comes the wide empire of the lost to quell. 

There that grim sinner—so the patlis compel— 


Met Him, and gazed, nor voice nor motion found. 

At last, he wept; the big tears burst their bound 

In those sunk eyes, and like hot lava fell. 

Burned like a flame on the black body obscene 

The ethereal light; and dews infernal lay 

Steaming on every member, in that sheen. 

Then through the mist came down with flashing sway 
The sword of Justice; and at once the Nazarene 
Turned, with averted eyes, and went His way. 
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NO. X.—THE 


ERHAPS this nation ought to be 
P included with the Meidoos, of the 
Yuba and Feather rivers. Such is the 
classification of some of the pioneers, 
but they have seldom traveled through 
the length and breadth of the territory, 
and carefully noted the languages. I 
prefer to group all the tribes between 
Bear River and the Cosumnes as a sep- 
arate nation, with the above name, for 
several reasons: 

1st. As you travel south from Chico, 
the Indians call themselves mezd20 un- 
til you reach Bear River; but below that 
it is weeshenam, or sometimes mana, or 
maidec, all of which denote “men” or 
“Indians.” 

2d. The Meidoo and Neeshenam nu- 
merals are a good deal alike, but there 
is a more abrupt change at Bear River 
than anywhere else, and south of that 
stream they remain nearly uniform to 
the Cosumnes. 

3d. South of Bear River the tribes 
are designated almost entirely by the 
points of the compass, while north of it 
they have fixed, specific names. 

4th. The customs of the Neeshenams 
are different in important respects from 
those of the Meidoos, and especially in 
that very few of the former observe the 
great Annual Dance for the Dead. 

As to language, the Meidoo shades 
away so gradually into the Neeshenam 
that it is extremely difficult to draw a 
line anywhere. But it must be drawn 
somewhere, because a vocabulary taken 
down on Feather River will lose three- 
fourths of its words before it reaches the 
Cosumnes. Even a vocabulary taken 
on Bear River will lose half or more of 
its words in going to the Cosumnes, 
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which denotes, as is the fact, that the 
Neeshenam language varies greatly with- 
in itself. Indeed, it is probably less ho- 
mogeneous and more thronged with di- 
alects than any other tongue in Califor- 
nia. Letan Indian go even from George- 
town to American Flat, or from Bear 
River to Auburn, and, with the excep- 
tion of the numerals, he will not at first 
understand above one word in four or 
five, or six. But, with this small stock 
in common, and the same laws of gram- 
mar to guide them, they pick up each 
other’s dialects with amazing rapidity. 
It is these wide variations which have 
caused some pioneers to believe that’ 
there is one tongue spoken on the plains 
around Sacramento, and another in the 
mountains; whereas they are as nearly 
identical as the mountain dialects are. 

So long as the numerals remain the 
same, I count it one language; and so 
long as this is the case, the Indians gen- 
erally learn each other’s dialects; but 
when the numerals change utterly, they 
often find it easier to speak English to- 
gether than to acquire another tongue. 
As to the southern boundary of the 
Neesheriam there is no doubt, for at 
the Cosumnes the language changes ab- 
ruptly and totally. 

Like all others, the Neeshenams name 
every camp, spring, river, etc., but they 
very seldom use the name of a camp or 
village, as other nations do, to denote 
the inhabitants of it. Whatever Indians 
live next east of them they call eastern- 
ers, and if there is a camp a little farther 
east, they vary the form. Thus they 
use Notos, Notonins, and Notodngcows, 
which may be rendered “easters,” “east- 
erns,” and “easterners.” So contracted 
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are their journeyings and their knowl- 
edge, that they do not need a complicated 
system of names. If there are any peo- 
ple living twenty miles away, they are 
not aware of their existence. In conse- 
quence of this, it was almost impossible 
for me to learn any fixed names of tribes. 
There are the Poosoonas, at the mouth 
of American River, north side; the Quo- 
toas, at Placerville; the Colomas, at Co- 
loma; and the Wapiimnies, near La- 
trobe. Indeed, I doubt if there is any 
considerable number of tribal names, for 
they are such a nomadic nation (within 
small limits) that they exist in a contin- 
ual chaos. They move their camps so 
often that they have not even names for 
them, properly speaking—that is, no 
name separate and apart from that of 
the spring, bowlder, tree, creek, or what 
not, where they may happen at any par- 
ticular time to be camping. Hence, in 
designating one another, they always use 
the points of the compass—/osheem, co- 
mo, noto, tei (north, south, east, west)— 
in various forms; and those living near 
Bear River always add cow (place), as 
Tdwsingcow, Comodngcow, Notodng- 
cow, Teingcow. 

There are also some curious peculiar- 
ities in regard to personal names. Qne 
can very seldom learn an Indian’s, and 
never a squaw’s, Indian name, though 
they will tell their American titles read- 
ily enough. It is a greater breach of 
decorum to ask a squaw her name than 
it is among us to ask a lady her age. I 
have often made the attempt, and never 
yet have learned a squaw’s Indian name 
from her own lips. A husband never 
calls his wife by name on any account, 
and it is said that divorces have been 
produced by no other provocation than 
that! It is amusing to note the resem- 
blances between feminine human nature 
in the aboriginal and the civilized state. 
No squaw will reveal her own name, but 
she will tell all her neighbors’ that she 
can think of! For the reason above 
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given, many people believe that half the 
squaws have no names at all. So far is 
this from the truth, that everyone pos- 
sesses at least one, and sometimes two 
or three. Hella Neodchechit was men- 
tioned as an instance of two; ahd Hay- 
walla Claygle Numnum, of three. As 
usual in California, a great majority of 
the names have no significance, being 
merely such collocations of sounds as 
are euphonious to their ears. If one 
has any meaning, it is generally the 
name of some animal, as Wowkle—a 
woman’s name—which denotes “fox.” 

Following is a formidable list of vil- 
lages which once lined the banks of Bear 
River, from the Sacramento up to the 
foot - hills —a list which shows that the 
population must have been dense: H4- 
meting-W6leyuh, Laylekeean, Talac, In- 
tanto, Moold4mchapa (long pond by the 
trees ), Lidlepa, Sdlackeyu, Kdluplo, Pa- 
canche, Shokumfmleppe ( wild - potato 
patch), Bodshamool (this was near the 
California and Oregon Railroad cross- 
ing), Shodtamool, Chiemduh, O’pelto, 
(the forks), Puilacatoo, Kapaka, Yokoé4- 
limduh, and Todnimbuttuc (little pine). 
The Sacramento River they call Nepem 
Sayoo (great river); Bear River, Nem 
Sayoo (little river); the plains, Tukiidy; 
the timber land, Chapady; the foot-hills, 
Yamun; the Sierra Nevada, Nepem Ya- 
mun (great hills). 

Both in their social customs and in 
their political organization, the Neeshe- 
nams must be ranked on a low grade — 
probably the lowest in the State. They 
had the misfortune to occupy the heart 
of the Sierra mining region, in conse- 
quence of which they have been misera- 
bly corrupted and destroyed. Indians 
in the mining districts, for reasons not 
necessary to specify, are always worse 
debauched than those in the agricult- 
ural regions. And the fact that most 
observers and writers have seen the In- 
dians of the diggings more than any 
others, has contributed to bring the 
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whole California race into unmerited 
opprobrium. 

Yet the following facts bear witness 
to their low aboriginal estate: Robert 
Gordon, a responsible citizen of Auburn, 
states that, in 1849, he was surface-min- 
ing from Auburn as far up as the North 
Fork of Feather River; and that a great 
proportion of the men and women who 


entered his camp were costumed strictly’ 


after the fashion-plates of Eden. This 
was in a region pretty well up on the 
mountains, where the aborigines had not 
yet come in contact with either Span- 
iards or Americans. Both sexes and 
all ages moved about his camp, abso- 
lutely ix Puris naturalibus, with that 
perfect freedom and innocence which 
betoken unconsciousness of any im- 
propriety. But these zaive, unswathed 
mountaineers, according to the same ex- 
cellent authority, were often of a mag- 
nificent Ahysigue—tall, sinewy fellows, 
who would have made the scale- beam 
kick at 180. 

Most tribes in the State lay consider- 


able emphasis on the formal establish- 
ment of marital relations, in their way— 
that is, by purchase—whether those re- 
lations are faithfully observed afterward 


or not. But the Neeshenams may be 
said to set up and dissolve the conjugal 
state almost as easily as do the brute 
beasts. No stipulated payment what- 
ever is made for the wife. A man seek- 
ing to become a son-in-law is bound to 
cater (yay/in) or make presents to the 
family—which is to say, he will come 
along some day with a deer on his shoul- 
der, pérhaps, fling it off on the ground 
before the wigwam, and go his way with- 
out a single word being spoken. Some 
days later, whenever it pleases him, he 
will come and claim his bride, and lead 
her away with equal unceremoniousness. 
An incident which occurred will show 
the despotic and brutal manner in which 
these matters are managed. A man liv- 
ing on Wolf Creek, a tributary of Bear 
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River, had performed the simple acts 
which entitled him to his wife, and the 
day had arrived when he determined to 
bring her home. But she loathed him, 
and when she saw him coming she fled 
from her father’s wigwam, and sought 
refuge, trembling and weeping, with a 
motherly old widow who sympathized 
with her. The widow concealed her as 
well as she could, then hastened out to 
confront the pursuers. When they came 
up she ‘old them the girl had passed 
that way and escaped from the village. 
They hurried on in pursuit, but return- 
ed after a long search, baffled and an- 
«gry, and asked the widow’s little girl if 
she knew where the fugitive was. The 
child innocently told them she was hid- 
den in her mother’s wigwam. As soon 
as they had dragged her forth, they drew 
their bows and arrows and shot the wid- 
ow to death in the middle of the village. 
They were not molested, for the general 
feeling of the Indians was that the bride- 
groom owned the girl, and that the wid- 
ow, in concealing her, was guilty of kid- 
napping, for which the penalty is death. 
The Neeshenams are the most no- 
madic of all California tribes. They 
shift their lodges perpetually, if it is on- 
ly a rod, probably to give the vermin the 
slip; and always after a death has oc- 
curred in one they abandon it. Nomad- 
ic habits among savages of a low grade 
are little better than death to the aged 
and infirm, for they can not readily fol- 
low, and the few poor conveniences and 
comforts which they collect around them- 
selves when stationary have often to be 
abandoned. In fact, it would be hard 
for a tribe to devise a better way of rid- 
ding themselves of those whom they ac- 
count burdensome. The spectacle which 
is sometimes presented among the min- 
ing towns, of poor, old, purblind, tat- 
tered wretches, perhaps laden with all 
they can carry, feebly tottering after the 
stronger ones, is a melancholy and pit- 
iable one, indeede But let it be remem- 
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bered that this tribe is exceptionally rest- 
less, and that the California Indians gen- 
erally are remarkable for their home-lov- 
ing and home-keeping, even if not for 
their filial piety. 

As for their political organization, like 
the snakes of Ireland, it can be describ- 
ed in three words—there is none. True, 
they have their hereditary captains, or 
head-men, in the villages, but their au- 
thority is the most shadowy thing in the 
world. 

For murder, there is no punishment 
but individual revenge. That must be 
had within twelve moons after the mur- 
der, for there is a kind of statute of lim- 
itations which steps in then and forbids 
any further seeking of blood. They 
consider that the keenest and most bit- 
ter revenge which a man can take is, 
not to slay the murderer himself, but his 
dearest friend. This, however, is prob- 
ably only the sentiment of casual In- 
dians, though it would comport well 
with the subtle, Asiatic character of the 
race. 

For kidnapping, as above mentioned, 
the punishment was death. It is relat- 
ed that a chief, named Bacdllimpun, liv- 
ing near Bear River, in 1851, kidnapped 
a number of women from his own tribe 
and sold them to the Spaniards for infa- 
mous uses. On detecting him in his 
villainies, the Indians put him to death, 
and then hacked him into a thousand 
little pieces. They would throw an eye 
to one of his fellow- villagers, a finger- 
joint to another, a toe-joint to another, 
etc. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the California Indians did not 
torture persons while alive. 

For adultery with a foreigner the pen- 
alty was also death; and there are few 
other tribes in the State of whom this 
can be affirmed. In 1850, a squaw was 
sacrificed by her people on Dry Creek, 
near Georgetown, for this offense, com- 
mitted with an American, though there 
was really no criminality on her part. 
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The profanation of the loathed foreign- 
er was upon her, and all her tears and 
cries were of no avail. 

They did not mark their boundaries 
by artificial signs, though they had them 
defined with the greatest strictness by 
springs (Jokkan), hills (yamun), valleys 
(hiinumchuka), etc. They did not or- 
dinarily destroy a member of another 
tribe for trespassing on their territory, 
but if he caught fish or game, or gather- 
ed acorns on it, they demanded repara- 
tion in kind. They were frequently at 
war with the Piutes, whom they called 
Modnousies, and whom they greatly 
dreaded. The Piutes were always the 
aggressors, and came over armed with 
savage wooden knives, with which they 
slaughtered the feeble Californians (they 
seldom cared to take prisoners), and 
scalped the dead by cutting off a small 
round patch of hair on top of the head. 

In war, upon coming into close quar- 
ters, the Neeshenams sought to stab the 
enemy under the arm, aiming at the heart. 
They took no scalps. When going into 
battle, they frequently waxed and twist- 
ed out the fore-hair of their heads into 
two devilish-looking horns, topped their 
heads with feathers, and painted their 
breasts black. I once heard an aged 
Indian describe with wonderful vivid- 
ness a fight which his nation had by ap- 
pointment with the Meidoos, many a 
long year ago, when they were yet so 
numerous that their hosts darkened all 
the plains beside the beautiful Yuba. 
They fought a great part of a summer- 
day, and, according to his account, there 
was a mighty deal of thwacking, prod- 
ding, and hustling, though it was not a 
very bloody affair at all. He killed a 
Meidoo, then presently he turned his 
back and ran away himself, and got a 
spear jabbed into his heel. He describ- 
ed both circumstances with the same 
simple honesty and remarkable vivacity, 
which showed he was telling the truth, 
and which contrasted so strongly with 
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the boastful arrogance of the Algonquin, 
that never acknowledges defeat. Their 
male captives they tied to trees and shot 
to death without lingering torture, and 
the women they sometimes whipped and 
sometimes married. 

There is a curious way of collecting 
debts practiced by them. When an In- 
dian owes another, it is held to be in bad 
taste, if not positively insulting, for the 
creditor to dun the debtor, as the brutal 
Saxon does; so he devises a more del- 
icate method. He prepares a certain 
number of little sticks, according to the 
amount of the debt, and paints a ring 
around the end of each. These he car- 
ries and tosses into the debtor’s wigwam 
without a word, and goes his way; where- 
upon the other generally takes the hint, 
pays the debt, and destroys the sticks. 
It is a reproach to any Indian to have 
these dunning-sticks thrown into his 
wigwam, and the creditor does not re- 
sort to it, except in case of a hard cus- 
tomer. 

That their treatment of superannuated 
parents is not remarkable for tenderness 
may be gathered from the following fact: 
In 1858, there was an immense concourse 
of Indians at a place called Spenceville, 
some coming even from the Coast Range 
—the purpose of all being, as was then 
supposed, a concerted attack on the 
Americans. Preparatory to this gath- 
ering and what should follow it, num- 
bers of them put to death the aged and 
infirm of their camps, who would have 
been an incumbrance, though it was said 
it was done at the instance of many of 
the victims themselves. 

Being so nomadic in their habits, they 
have brought the savage field - commis- 
sary to perfection. They discovered 
the substantial principle of the famous 
Prussian pea-sausage long before the 
Pickelhauben did. When about to go 
on a journey, the squaws pack in their 
deep, conical baskets a quantity of acorn 
panada, made by processes heretofore 
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described, which is food in as condensed 
a form as they could make it without 
scientific appliances. They generally 
start from camp rather late in the morn- 
ing (the California Indians are poor 
travelers), and rest once or twice dur- 
ing the forenoon, always by a spring. 
Taking out some of this panada, they 
dilute it with large additions of water, 
making a cool, thick, rich porridge, 
which they drink from small baskets. 
In this manner a squaw will carry enough 
to last two persons a fortnight, and that 
while they are dancing—the hardest 
work an Indian does—nor will her bur- 
den exceed thirty pounds. About elev- 
en o'clock, they call a halt for noon; 
then they do not break camp again un- 
til two, three, or even four o’clock, but 
march until nightfall, when started, or 
even long after. 

As it was from the Neeshenams that 
Captain John A. Sutter procured most 
of his laborers, I wish here to make 
mention of a matter which falls proper- 
ly within the scope of this narrative. It 
is related by several men who came here 
in 1849 and subsequently (there is to 
this day frequently a slight pique be- 
tween the ante-forty-niners and the for- 
ty-niners, the land pioneers and the gold 
pioneers), that the captain was accus- 
tomed, in clover-time, to compel his 
slaves (as they call them) to go out into 
the clover-field for their rations. In 
view of the amount of labor they per- 
formed for him, this charge, if true, 
would be a grave one. But it is a fact 
abundantly substantiated that Indians 
who have been reared all their lives in 
American families, will, if permitted, in 
the season when the savor of the blos- 
soms is wafted sweet as honey on the 
breeze, go afield for dinner, in prefer- 
ence to the most lickerish viands ever 
cooked. 

I have been told by the Americans 
that they themselves had often eaten 
California clover, boiled and salted, and 
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accounted it altogether a desirable mess 
of the season. Without doubt, then, 
this story is a true one; that is, Captain 
Sutter’s Indians preferred to eat clover 
for a change and a relish, and he simply 
—let them do it. That he was a kind 
master to them, let the following docu- 
ment attest. It was shown to me by the 
owner of it, who had it wrapped in many 
folds of paper and inserted inside the 
lining of his hat, where he had car- 
ried it nearly ten years as a sacred 
treasure. He was said to have been one 
of the captain’s majordomos, and to 
have had charge at one time of nearly 
200 Indians: 

“The bearer of this, Tucollie, Chief of the Wa- 
pumney tribe, has presented himself before me, with 
the request to give him a certificate of his good be- 
havior, and it is with pleasure that I comply with 
his wishes, as I know him over (22) twenty-two 
years as a good and honest Indian, therefore I can 
recommend him to the benevolence and kindness of 
my fellow-citizens, and particularly to those residing 
in his native country. 

Very respectfully, 
). A. Sutter, 
Special Indian Agent. 
Hocx Farm, August rrth, 1862.” 


Unlike several tribes in the north- 
west of the State, these are not misers, 
but quite the contrary, as are all the 
southern California Indians. They nev- 
er hoard up shell-money, beads, trinkets, 
or anything of a merely factitious value, 
unless it is for the purpose of burning 
them in honor of some great chieftain 
on his funeral pyre. In a. bountiful 
acorn-harvest they gather and store up 
in wicker granaries (swim) sufficient to 
last them two or three years; but they 
use the surplus above the winter’s sup- 
ply to gamble on, and often gamble 
away even the provisions which are im- 
mediately necessary. No Indian is de- 
spised so much as one who is close-fisted; 
nothing is more certain than that, if an 
Indian comes along hungry, they will 
divide with him to the uttermost crumb. 

The Indians immediately south of 
Bear River observe the following fixed 
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dances. The most important is the First 
Grass Dance (Cammin, the generic word 
for “dance,” hence ¢he dance of the year), 
which is held in autumn or winter, after 
the rains have fully set in and started 
the grass. None but a resident of Cali- 
fornia can appreciate the joyfulness of 
the feeling which gives rise to this festi- 
val, when, after the long, weary summer 
of drought, the first cool rain commences 
trickling down on the parched plains and 
the naked foot-hills, and they clothe 
themselves again with a soft, pale green. 
Assembled in the sweat-house together, 
both men and women, they dance with 
such extraordinary enthusiasm and per- 
sistence that they sometimes fall ex- 
hausted, and lie in a trance for hours. 
The next is the Second Grass Dance 
(Yémussy), which is celebrated in the 
spring, when the grass takes its second 
growth, after the dry season is well es- 
tablished, but before the clover has faded 
from its blossoming glory. Hence this 
is held in the open air—a /éte champetre. 
Otherwise it is like the first; the dancers 
being in two concentric circles, the men 
in.one, the women in the other—the for- 
mer gaudily decorated with feathers, the 
latter more modestly with beads, etc. 
It continues three or four days, accom- 
panied with plenty of good eating. 
Then there is a dance held regularly 
in spring, called Wayda, which is ob- 
served to prevent the snakes from bit- 
ing them during the ensuing summer. 
Though held for so momentous a pur- 
pose, it seems to be quite a sportive af- 
fair. A bevy of young maidens dance 


‘around two young men in succession, 


singing a very gay and lively chorus, and 
ever and anon they make a dash at him, 
catching him by the shoulders, laughing, 
stretching out their arms toward him, 
tantalizing him, etc. The point appears 
to be, that these girls constitute the two 
young men mock-priests, to be their 
champions against the snakes. _ After 
the dancing, a couple of old fellows go 
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around among the women with baskets, 
soliciting presents of bread, fish, and 
other eatables, wherewith to pay the sing- 
ers; and when the women are about to 
contribute, they are frequently seized 
themselves by the old fellows and drag- 
ged along sportively, to the vast amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. But with all 
this fun-making and horse-play, they 
entertain a very genuine terror of rattle- 
snakes. When an Indian is bitten by 
one, or lacerated by a bear, they ex- 
clude him rigorously from camp for cer- 
tain days, believing that the snake or 
the bear, having tasted his blood, will 
follow him to camp and play havoc. 
There is not among the Neeshenams 
any secret society, or any organiza- 
tion other than the family; but there 
is something analogous to our modern 
spiritualism, table-rappings, etc. In- 
deed, spiritualism among the Indians 
long antedates the wonderful Fox sis- 
ters, and whatever we may offer them in 
this department of science at least, they 
can show us “a trick worth two of that.” 
And, more than that, they make practi- 
cal use of the spirits to most excellent 
purpose. When an Indian gets trouble- 
some to manage, the chiefs invite him to 
the sweat-house some evening, a dance 
is held, then all the fires are extinguish- 
ed, and the congregation sit profoundly 
still in the darkness. Presently, the 
gates of hell yawn open, and there is- 
sues forth a grim spectre, who rustles 
his pinions and feathers, raps and ramps 
over the floor, and then addresses the 
company in the best English, “Good 
evening, gentlemen.” He speaks as 
many words in that language as he can 
command well, adds a little Spanish per- 
haps, then makes a lengthy discourse in 
Indian, and it always happens to fit ex- 
cellently well upon the back of the un- 
ruly member. Most Indians are pro- 
foundly convinced of the genuineness of 
these apparitions, and that these grim 
familiars have the gift of tongues, also 
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power to hang them by the neck in the 
apex of the lodge, or disembowel them 
instantly, if they do not make presents 
to the chiefs and look well to their p’s 
and q’s. All Americans are rigorously 
excluded from these proceedings, but a 
man named William Griffin, understand- 
ing the language well, overheard from 
the outside what was said and done. 

There is a social gathering which may 
be called the soup-party, which answers 
to our dinner-party. The inhabitants 
of two or more villages meet at a desig- 
nated place in the open country, bring- 
ing acorn-flour (and nowadays frequently 
wheat-flour) a little salt, and baskets to 
cook and eat the soup in—nothing else. 
Nothing is em regle except the soup, an 
article something thicker than gruel and 
thinner than mush. After they have 
eaten a great quantity of this, the young- 
er people amuse themselves in dancing, 
while the elders exchange the gossip and 
scandal of which the Indians are so ex- 
cessively fond. 

Among most California Indians it is 
usual for a man requiring the services 
of a medicine-man to pay him in ad- 
vance ; but these hold to the principle, 
“No cure, no fee.” The benefit which 
the man of drugs renders his patient 
generally consists in sucking from him 
certain sticks and stones, which he al- 
leges were lodged just under the skin, to 
his great detriment. When it is mani- 
fest to all beholders that the sufferer has 
been marked by Death for his own, and 
that he can not long survive, his friends 
and relatives collect around him in a 
circle, and stand awaiting the final event 
in awe-stricken silence. As his breath 
grows stertorous, showing that he is 
passing through the last grim struggle, 
one of them approaches reverently and 
kneels by his side. Holding his hand 
over the region of the heart, he counts 
its feeble pulsations, as they grow slow- 
er and weaker. When it ceases to beat, 
and all is ended, he turns to the waiting 
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relatives and silently nods. Whereupon 
they commence the death dance, with 
frightful wails and ululations. Every 
family have their own burning- ground, 
and as soon as the corpse is cold, it 
is conveyed thither for incremation. 
Around Auburn, a devoted widow never 
speaks, on any occasion or upon any 
pretext, for several months, sometimes 
a year or more, after the death of her 
husband. Of this singular fact I had 
ocular demonstration. Elsewhere, as on 
the American River, she speaks only in 
a whisper for several months. As you 
go down toward the Cosumnes, this cus- 
tom disappears, and only the tarred 
head is observed. It is only fair to re- 
mark that the widow is generally more 
faithful to the memory of her husband 
than the widower to his wife’s, and sel- 
dom disgraces human nature by remar- 
rying in a week or two, as he not infre- 
quently does. 

Apropos, the following story. An In- 
dian woman, living on Wolf Creek, lost 
her husband and went to live with her 
mother, who was also a widow. One 
day, before the customary period of 
mourning had expired, during which a 
widow is forbidden to do any work or 
attend a dance, her mother requested 
her to go down into the ravine and gath- 
er some clover. She went, accompanied 
by a young girl, one of her unmarried 
companions. Going afield with her bas- 
ket, she was observed by an Indian 
named Roeno, ber husband’s brother, 
who watched where she went and for 
what purpose. He reported to his fath- 
er, and by him was charged to follow 
and strike her dead. He did so, follow- 
ing her several hours, but he had no 
heart for the butcherly business, and he 
finally returned home without accom- 
plishing his errand. His father up- 
braided him bitterly as a coward and an 
ingrate, for not avenging the insult to 
his brother’s memory. Stung to mad- 
ness by the paternal reproaches, in a 
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moment of furious passion he rushed 
away, fell upon the offending widow, and 
smote her unto death. 

When a mother dies, leaving a very 
young infant, custom allows the relatives 
to destroy it. This is generally done 
by the grandmother, aunt, or other near 
relative, who holds the poor innocent in 
her arms, and while it is seeking the 
maternal fountain, presses it to her 
breast until it is smothered. We must 
not judge them too harshly for this. 
They knew nothing of bottle- nurture, 
patent nipples, or any kind of milk what- 
ever other than the human. 

A touching story is related of old 
Captain Tom, of Auburn. His son Dick 
was an incorrigible rascal, and it finally 
fell out that he was arrested for some- 
thing or other, tried, proved guilty, and 
sentenced to San Quentin for ten years. 
This was a terrible blow to Captain Tom, 
for he loved his boy, with all his wick- 
edness. When Dick was manacled and 
taken away out of his sight, the old man 
turned away his head and wept. Dick 
became to him as one who is dead. 
Nevermore (for ten years to an Indian 
seems like eternity), nevermore should 
his old eyes behold him. The White 
man had bound his wrists and ankles 
with iron, carried him away to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, and buried him 
alive. He turned sadly away, and went 
back to his wigwam. Mingling their 
tears together, he and his family mourn- 
ed for Dick as for one dead. Then they 
arose, gathered together all the things 
that had ever belonged to him, carried 
them out to the family burning-ground, 
erected a pyre, and placed them on it. 
Years ago, a brother to Dick had died 
while they were living in another place, 
and his ashes rested where they were 
burned. They were now brought and 
sprinkled over the pyre (for such a 
grievous calamity had never befallen the 
Indians before, that they should be com- 
pelled to burn one’s possessions without 
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his body to accompany it). They were 
sadly troubled to think how they should 
send Dick’s clothing to him in the Hap- 
py Western Land—or wherever else he 
was gone—and they thought, they hoped, 
if his brother’s ashes were sprinkled on 
the pyre, perhaps his spirit might con- 
vey them. With these feelings in their 
breasts, but with many tears and sad 
misgivings, they applied the torch, and 
prayed their son, whose ashes they had 
sprinkled on them, to waft the clothes 
and money quickly to poor Dick, in that 
unknown and undiscovered country to 
which the White man had conveyed him. 


ORIGIN OF INCREMATION. 


The moon and the coyote wrought to- 
gether in creating all things that exist. 
The moon was good, but the coyote was 
bad. In making men and women, the 
moon wished to so fashion their souls 
that, when they died, they should return 
to the earth after two or three days, as 
he himself does when he dies. But the 
coyote was evil disposed, and he said 
that this should not be, but that, when 
men died, their friends should burn their 
bodies, and once a year make a great 
mourning for them. And the coyote 
prevailed. So, presently when a deer 
died, they burned his body, as the coy- 
ote had decreed, and after a year they 
made a great mourning for him. But 
the moon created the rattlesnake, and 
caused it to bite the coyote’s son, that 
he died. Now, though the coyote had 
been willing to burn the deer’s relations, 
he refused to burn his own son. Then 
the moon said unto him: “ This is your 
own rule. You would have it so, and 
now your son shall be burned like the 
others.”” So he was burned, and after a 
year the coyote mourned for him. Thus 
the law was established over the coyote 
also, and, as he had dominion over men, 
it prevailed over men likewise. 

This story is utterly worthless for 
itself, but it has its value, in that it 
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shows there was a time when the Cali- 
fornia Indians did not burn their dead, 
as is also established by other traditions. 
It hints at the additional fact, that the 
Neeshenams to this day pay homage to 
the moon, consider it their benefactor 
in a hundred ways, and obserye its 
changes for a hundred purposes. 


THE BEAR AND THE DEER. 

At first, all the animals lived on earth, 
but afterward the clover grew, and then 
they ate that also. There were no men 
yet, or rather, all men were yet in the 
forms of animals. One day the bear 
and the deer went out together to pick 
clover. The bear pretended to see a 
louse on the deer’s neck, and the deer 
bent down her head to let the bearcatch 
it, but the bear cut her head off, scratch- 
ed out her eyes, and threw them into her 
basket among the clover. When she 
went home and emptied her basket, the 
deer’s children saw the eyes, and knew 
they were their mother’s. So they stud- 
ied a plan of revenge. 

On another day, when the bear was 
pounding earth in a mortar for food, as 
acorns are now pounded, the deer’s two 
children enticed the bear’s children away 
to play, and persuaded them to enter a 
cave beneath the great rock Oamlam 
(high rock) on Wolf Creek. Then they 
fastened them in with a stone, and made 
a fire which roasted them to death. 
When the bear came and found them, 
she thought they were asleep and sweat- 
ing, but it was the oil on their hair, and 
when she pawed them the hair came off. 
Whereupon, she flew into a great pas- 
sion, tore them to pieces and devoured 
them. 

Then she pursued the deer’s two chil- 
dren to destroy them. She called out 
to them that she was their aunt and 
would do them good; but they fled and 
escaped up the great rock Oamlam., and 
it grew upward with them until the top 


of it was very high. The bear went 
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round behind the rock and found a nar- 
row rift where she could crawl up; but 
the deer’s children saw her coming, and 
they had a stone red-hot, which they cast 
down her throat and slew her. Then 
they took this same stone and threw it 
to the north, and manzanita-berries fell 
down; to the east, and pine-nuts fell 
down; to the south, and one kind of 
acorns fell down; to the west, and an- 
other kind of acorns fell down. Thus 
they had now plenty of food of different 
kinds, and they ate earth no more. 

After this, while they were yet on the 
rock, the deer’s children thought to climb 
into heaven, it had grown so high. The 
big one made a ladder that reached the 
sky, and, with a bow and arrow, he shot 
a hole up through, so that the little one 
could climb up into heaven. But the 
little one was afraid, and cried. So the 
big one made tobacco and a pipe, and 
gave them to the little one to smoke 
as he went up the ladder, whereby the 
smoke concealed the world from him, 
and his heart was no longer afraid. And 
this is how smoking originated. So the 
little one climbed up through the hole 
into heaven, and went out of sight; but 
presently he returned down the ladder, 
and told his brother it was a good coun- 
try above the sky, with plenty of sweet 
browse, and grass, and buds of trees, 
and pools of water, and flowers for them 
to sleep on. Upon that they both climb- 
ed the ladder and went above the sky. 

Presently they saw their mother by a 
pool of water, cooking, and they knew 
it was she, because she had no eyes. 
Now, the big brother was a deer, but 
the little one was a sap-sucker. So 
these two made a wheel to ride on, that 
they might pursue their mother, for they 
were not well pleased to see her without 
eyes. But they were punished for this 
act of wickedness, for the wheel went 
contrary with them, turned aside, and 
plunged into a pool of water, so that 
they were drowned. 


THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


[JAN. 


This story contains a considerable 
part of the Neeshenam cosmogony. In 
common with most California tribes, 
these Indians regard all animals, in- 
cluding men, as having a common orig- 
inal and being intimately related. . Thus, 
the bear calls herself aunt to the deer’s 
children, and one of the latter is a bird. 
In some vague, misty way, the coyote 
was the first of all; but whether as cre- 
ator, or simply as a kind of protoplasm, 
the Indians are not clear. But it is 
certain that the Neeshenams anticipat- 
ed Darwin by some centuries in the de- 
velopment theory, only substituting the 
coyote for the monkey. The fable gen- 
erally runs that man was originally in 
the form of a coyote, but the Neeshe- 
nam version varies a little. As we have 
seen above, the moon and the coyote 
created all things, and man was prima- 
rily a simple, straight, hairless, limbless 
mass of flesh, like an enormous earth- 
worm. By and by, the moon split him 
at one end, so that he acquired a pair of 
legs. Then the same beneficent lumi- 
nary split off a pair of arms from his 
body, split his toes and fingers, etc. 

There is another tradition to the same 
effect substantially, and that is, that the 
time once was when men were on the 
same level with the beasts of the forest, 
and habitually devoured their own dead, 
as the coyote is said to do. 


HILPMECONE AND OLEGANEE. 


In the earliest days of the world, 
while there were yet few inhabitants 
upon it, there lived a man and his wife, 
named Hilpmeconeand Oléganee. They 
loved each other with a love passing the 
love of brothers, and they were greatly 
happy in their lives. But at length it 
befell that the wife, Oléganee, fell sick, 
and, though her husband did all that 
love and tenderness could do, he saw 
her slowly fade away from before his 
eyes, and die. He dug a grave close 
beside his camp-fire (for the Neeshe- 
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nams did not burn their dead then), that 
he might daily and hourly weep above 
her silent dust. His grief knew no 
bounds. His life was now become a 
burden unto him; all the light was gone 
out of his eyes, and all this world was 
black and dreary. He wished to die, 
that he might follow his beloved and la- 
mented Oléganee. In the bitterness of 
his grief, he fell into a trance, and the 
spirit of the dead Oléganee arose out of 
her grave, and came and stood beside 
her husband. When he awoke out of 
the trance and beheld the spirit of his 
wife, he cried aloud in the greatness of 
his grief, and would have embraced her. 
She beckoned to him in silence to fol- 
low her. Together they set out to seek 
the spirit land (odshwooshe koom, liter- 
ally, “the dance-house of ghosts”). 
They journeyed on through a great 
country and a darksome—a land that 
no man has seen and returned to re- 
port—until they came toa river that sep- 
arated them from the spirit land. Over 
this river there was a bridge of but one 
small rope, so very small that a spider 
could hardly cross it. Here the spirit 
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of Oléganee must bid farewell to her 
husband, -and go over alone to the spir- 
it land. When he saw her leaving him, 
in an agony of grief he stretched out his 
arms toward her and implored her to 
return. 

If an Indian sees a ghost and it speaks 
to him, in that instant he dies. Hence, 
the spirit of the woman answered him 
not, lest he should die, but turned about 
and came back, and together they re- 
turned to this world. Upon reaching 
it, Oléganee turned again to go back to 
the spirit land, but again Hflpmecone 
cried out, and vainly stretched out his 
arms to stay her return. Then, at last, 
she spoke: “You have been to me a 
husband true and kind. You have gone 
with me to the border of the spirit land, 
whither you could not enter; and I have 
seen and know for myself all your love 
and your sorrow. I now speak to you 
these words, that you may die, as you 
have desired, for no Indian can hear 
a ghost and live.” Then he died in 
that self-same instant, and together they 
took their last departure for the land of 
spirits. 





A JAPANESE MERCHANT AT HOME. 


HE castled city of Fukuwi lies two 
hundred miles from Yedo, and 
twelve miles from the sea of Japan. For 
three centuries it was the eflducpiala at 
of Yechizen, a province renowned not 
only for thrilling history, but also for its 
wealth of tea, silk, and paper. Its hill- 
slopes are ever green with the dark en- 
amel of the fragrant leaf, and in the 
flowering season are nebulous with the 
pale white of tea-blossoms. The rice 
of Yechizen has no mean fame, and 
Yechizen paper is sought throughout 
the empire by all writers, from clerk to 


cleric, and from the ¢-7vo-ha-arians to 
the finished literati. 

Fukuwi, the city whose name means 
“Well of Blessing,” lies in the centre 
of a plain about twenty miles long, from 
two to eight wide, walled in by chains 
of mountains. Hidden away in groves 
of bamboo and cedars, nestles many a 
village of simple farmer folk, or busy 
paper-makers, or silk-rearers. In one 
of these lived a famous paper - maker, 
who, having heard of the American in 
Fukuwi, had invited him to pay a visit 
to his “wretched hut,” as Japanese eti- 
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quette compelled him to call his house. 
Thither, on one of the rare days in June 
—the month when the young rice sprouts, 
and the silk- worm weaves his shroud 
and resurrection robes—a party of three 
horsemen—the foreigner, his interpre- 
ter named I wabuchi, and a two-sworded 
samurai named Miyoshi—sallied from 
the castle-gate of Fukuwi to visit the vil- 
lage of Aotabi (Green Nook), which had 
never before been disturbed by the pres- 
ence of a foreigner. We reached our 
destination at four o’clock, P.M. Our 
coming had been heralded by the cook 
sent ahead in the morning, and the 
whole village was in waiting to see its 
first foreign visitor. According to cus- 
tom, the village officials came out be- 
yond the gates to receive and welcome 
us. Falling on their hands and knees, 
they bowed their heads to the ground, 
and bade us welcome. As we rode up 
the village street, the people, leaving off 
feeding silk-worms, reeling silk, bowing 
cotton, or making paper, stood or knelt 
to have a good stare at their visitors. 
An American scarcely relishes the pict- 
ure of hundreds of people on their knees 
before him. I have been in villages 
where the women and children knelt 
with clasped hands, as if in prayer, so 
great was their reverence to the officers 
or servants of their prince. 

The village street was lined with hun- 
dreds of boards set upright, upon which 
sheets of freshly made paper were dry- 
ing, and with mats upon which bushels 
of cocoons of silk were piled, ready for 
reeling. Before the house of the mer- 
chant who was to be our host the dense 
crowd parted, and we dismounted. Only 
a few of the too curious came near to 
see the color of his eyes and hair, and 
to try to understand some of the chat- 
tering of the foreigner. 

I extended my hand to mine host, who 
looked at it, and then turned with an 
imploring glance of interrogation to my 
jnterpreter for information as to what 
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such a maneuvre might mean. Hand- 
shaking being unknown, and my host 
being too polite to suppose that his guest 
wanted to borrow cash, toothpicks, or a 
handkerchief, he finally understood that 
he was to put his hand into mine. Ac- 
cordingly, his limp left hand was laid 
unresistingly in the right hand of the 
foreigner. Involuntarily, his digits were 
shaken for him and gently returned un- 
injured. Whereupon, thinking it was 
the best joke in the world, he burst out 
laughing, and the ice of constraint melt- 
ed into a flood of sociability. 

In five minutes, the horses were in 
their stalls, being rubbed with wisps of 
straw preparatory to their dinner of 
beans, while their masters were led in- 
side to an ample airy room in the rear 
of the house, outlooking upon a garden 
of dwarf- maple and pines, hydrangeas, 
azaleas, giant white lilies, and mimic 
mountains and hills, down which a water- 
fall, after waking tiny thunders, leaped 
over silvery pebbles into a pond gleam- 
ing with gold-fish and gay with turtles. 
A rockery, with grotto and miniature 
precipices, lent mimic wildness to the 
scene. Above us, towering far aloft, 
was the grassy bosom of the mountain, 
“Sun-field,” on which the village lay. 

Before we had entered the house, our 
salutations and congratulations were 
sufficiently profuse, according to my 
western’ ideas, but these I found were 
merely preliminary to the grand cere- 
monies. No sooner were we fairly in 
the room in which we were to rest, than 
there ensued a scene of frightful polite- 
ness. Mine host and Miyoshi, after con- 
fronting each other, as if by a signal, 
dropped suddenly on their hands and 
knees. Bump! went both heads upon 
the floor; up they bob, down on the 
floor again, then up, then down again, 
until bows, bobs, and bumps number 
four each. Mine host having finished 
Miyoshi, turns to Iwabuchi, who spreads 
out his robes like Cesar, and manfully 
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passes through the ordeal. I now find 
out why the Japanese have no hair on 
their foreheads. Having finished the 
most serious business of the day, they 
sit down on their heels, spread out their 
broad trousers, pull out their fans, and 
ply them vigorously. Here, again, is 
something for the foreigner to notice. 
With us, the lady’s fan opens and shuts, 
and the masculine fan is a stiff palm or 
other leaf, incapable of being folded. In 
the Land of the Gods, which foreigners 
call Japan, the lady's fan is the wcA7zwa, 
which does not fold. The ey, which 
opens and shuts, is the sacred property 
of the superior being. To carry a stiff 
fan on the street is an outrage on good 
taste. The part which the fan plays in 
the social circle, in conversation and the 
arts of address, is much more important 
with the Japanese than with us, even 
though “us” be flirting virgins. 
Ceremony being over, pipes are pull- 
A pretty little girl of 
about thirteen, dressed in a gay robe of 
summer fabric, of the Japanese Dolly 
Varden pattern, with a crimson silk gir- 
dle around her waist, and her hair dress- 


ed out and filled. 


ed upon a ring or pad of crinkled blue 
crape, trips in with a fodacco-bo.x, or gold- 
lacquered fire-box, and kneeling down, 
bows her head on her prone palms, and 
then springs nimbly up, to re-appear with 
baby cups of tea and a little stand con- 
taining candies laid on pure white paper. 

Our host is fat, jolly, and chatty. His 
ancestors have lived in the same village 
and followed the same business for six 
hundred years. Parts of his present 
dwelling are three hundred years old. 
The mammoth tree that shades his 
house was full-grown when his forefath- 
ers arrived. In one wing of the house 
is the family oratory in which is the 
family shrine, and in which the ances- 
Would we like to 
We cross over a 


tral relics are kept. 
see it? We would. 
long verandah-like passage and enter 
the room, which is about thirty feet long 
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and ten feet wide. At one end is the 
gorgeous altar and image of Amida, the 
Buddhist Queen of Heaven, on which 
are written in gold letters, on a black 
lacquered ground, the names of my 
host’s forefathers. Some of them are 
dim and black with the stains of centu- 
ries. Beneath the main altar is another 
image of Buddha in Nirvana—on a lotus 
flower—and before it are the “bell, book, 
and candle” used in daily worship. In 
a porcelain bow! of ashes, stand glowing 
bundles of fragrant wood, irreverently 
styled “joss sticks,” by the infidel, which 
waft little clouds of incense before great 
Buddha. From a cabinet to the right, 
my host takes out, one after another, 
autograph albums, with the handwriting 
of emperors, shoguns, and generals, and 
the poetry of Japanese sages. Swords, 
perfume - boxes, girdles, writing - boxes, 
etc., presented by taikunal and imperial 
hands, were exhibited in rich profusion, 
Aftera delightful hour spent among these 
family relics, considerably of greater an- 
tiquity than those which petroleum no- 
bility could show, we walked out to see 
our host's paper-factory. 

On the other side of the house from 
the garden, in the large yard, sat a doz- 
en boys and girls on their heels, with a 
pile of twigs and boughs of the paper- 
mulberry tree (Broussonetia papyrifera) 
from which the great bulk of Japanese 
paper is made, and with which the hill 
and mountain - sides of the village were 
The paper-mulberry grows 
The 


boughs, after being cut, are dried and 


covered. 
to be from six to eight feet high. 


then macerated in water, until the outer 
green bark can be stripped from the in- 
ner white membrane. LEngaged in this 
latter work, under a series of sheds, and 
bending over a stream of slowly-running 
water, were several dozen girls and wom- 
en, who, by alternate picking and wash- 
ing, separated the dark and brittle outer 
bark from the white elastic strips of in- 


ner membrane. Much time and pa- 
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tience were required to do this com- 
pletely, and then the bundles of limp 
white strips were boiled until soft in a 
lye made from the ashes of rice straw. 
We next passed into a room where the 
boiled and softened bark was brought to 
two muscular fellows, who were dressed 
only in their loin-cloths, and who sat 
before large flat stones. With heavy 
wooden clubs they beat the bark nearly 
toa pulp. In another room was a man 
grinding boiled rice, and a girl mixing it 
with a decoction of bark from another 
tree, something like slippery-elm, until 
a shiny, glutinous mixture, evidently in- 
tended as a size, was prepared. This 
size and the mass just taken from the 
beaters were thrown into the pulp- vat, 
which was about four feet long, three 
wide, and two high. At each of these 
vats, on the most common seat in Japan 
—the heels or ankles —sat a girl vigor- 
ously stirring the pulp, using a single 
bamboo stick for an agitator. When 
she judged it to be of the proper con- 
sistency, she took a square piece of fine 
matting, made of parallel fibres of bam- 
boo, set in a light square frame of wood, 
on which folded a “fly” like that of a 
printing-press. The closeness of the 
bamboo fibres answered the purpose of 
our wire-frames. Dipping this by a 
sliding motion into the vat, she draws 
up a sheet of the pulp, and after waiting 
for it to drain, during which time her 
nimble fingers picked out any impurities 
or lumps, she throws back the fly, which 
is furnished with a raised edge, and 
spreads the sheet on the pile beside 
her. A dexterous girl can dip up about 
four hundred and fifty sheets per day. 
The next process is to dry the sheets. 
For this purpose they are spread out 
flat and firm on upright boards, slanted 
in the sun, so that they dry with little 
shrinkage, hard and flat. In wet weath- 


er, or when business is pressing, the dry- 
ing - boards are transferred to a room in 
which a hot charcoal fire is kept burn- 
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ing. The pressing of the paper is done 
by an ordinary wedge or lever press, 
and a finishing gloss is put on, in very 
much the same manner as leather is 
polished or ironed in our country. 

All this would be insufferably tedious 
to an American manufacturer, and would 
not pay in a land of high wages, like 
ours. My host listened with mingled 
delight, and with the penumbra of a- 
doubt in his face, to my description of 
the machines used on the Wissahickon, 
at Cohoes, and at Bath. I made inqui- 
ries concerning the wages paid to his 
employés per diem. The bark-pound- 
ers and dippers were paid eight femzpos 
(cents) a day; the strippers and washers 
six cents. From his establishment, in 
which he employed forty persons in all, 
after paying wages, expenses for fuel, 
transportation, taxes, etc., he was able 
to lay up yearly a handsome sum —that 
is, $1,000. He was considered a rich 
merchant. 

Our host had facilities for manufact- 
uring paper of various colors, qualities, 
sizes, and thicknesses. Letter paper 
was one of his specialties. This, in 
Japan, is usually six inches wide, and in 
sheets about eighteen inches in length. 
When needed for use, the sheets are 
pasted lengthwise together, so as to 
make a roll. A “long letter” in Japan- 
ese is a matter of six feet or more. La- 
dies’ note or letter paper is perfumed, 
gilt-edged, or red-bordered. A kind of 
paper used in wrapping round presents 
is figured or stamped in colors with 
many designs, such as Fujiyama, bas- 
kets of fruit, sea-shells, literary designs, 
etc. One kind of paper is so light that 
it looks as if woven of blanched spider's 
thread. The manufacture of paper from 
rice-stalks is a considerable industry in 
Japan, and the bark of several other 
kinds of trees, besides those mentioned, 
serves as material for paper stuff. In 
general, Japanese paper is exquisitely 
soft, of silky lustre, and exactly suited 
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to the manner of writing in vogue in 
Japan and China, where a brush is a 
pen, and the so-called “India” ink is 
the writing pigment employed. All va- 
rieties of Japanese paper are very tough, 
and some of the stronger kinds defy all 
attempts to tear them. Softness and 
toughness are the distinguishing quali- 
ties of the Japanese paper. 

We returned from the paper “mill” 
to our room, and discussed Japanese 
finance and politics, with more longitude 
than latitude, until supper-time. This 
over, we sought our beds. Padded 
quilts, six feet by four, were brought 
in, and two laid over each other formed 
our bed. No bedsteads, sheets, feather 
pillows, or linen of any sort belong to a 
pure Japanese bed, though our sleeping 


dress and quilts were of the finest silk 
Plaid silks are almost exclusively used 
as bedding, and the Japanese in Amer- 
ica have curious associations recalled 
when they see a dress of that once fash- 
ionable pattern on a lady’s form. A 
mosquito-net is next put up, which is 
nearly the size of the entire room, and 
properly called “mosquito-house.”” How 
such a small pest ever received such a 
long name as mosquito passes the com- 
prehension of the Japs, who call it £a. 
We lie down beneath the green net, and 
our host, after bidding us “O yasumi 
nasare” (may you rest), leaves us. The 
plashing lullaby of the tiny rill quickly 
woos us to sleep and to dreams of the 
far-distant meadow-brooks and home 
faces. 


ABRASIONS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN COAST. 


N May last, I read a paper before 
] the California Academy of Sciences, 
upon the terraces that disconnectedly 
border our sea-coast from latitude twen- 
ty-six or seven to Behring Strait, and 
with most of which I have been more or 


less familiar since 1850. These coast- 
terraces, or plateaus—the mesas, or ta- 
bles of old Spanish navigators and the 
late Spanish inhabitants—have generally 
been supposed to mark ancient sea-lev- 
els, and to have been brought to view 
by an elevation of the continental shores. 
Some few of the smaller esas, or ter- 
races, composed of sand or gravel, may 
have been formed under the sea and sub- 
sequently elevated; but in nearly all 
such cases we must suppose the eleva- 
tion to have been irregular and sudden. 
But those that exhibit, on an extended 
scale, level plateaus of rock which have 
every degree of inclination and contor- 
tion of stratification, and an infinite vari- 
ety of texture, can not have been so 


wrought by the agency of water alone. 
Other forces more powerful, and more 
uniform and constant in action, shaped 
these flat-topped rocky benches; and 
the forces, if more than one, abraded 
the present continental line of our coast 
and cut through the western part of the 
Santa Monica range of mountains, so as 
to form the northern tier of the Santa 
Barbara islands. Much of the sharp 
outlines of this abrasion has been oblit- 
erated by subsequent causes, principally 
by water from precipitation, alternations 
of heat and cold, and the action of the 
waves. 

If we except the peculiar form of the 
summits of two or three mountains east- 
ward of San José del Cabo, Lower Cali- 
fornia, about latitude 23° 15’, I have not 
been able to examine the coast closely, 
except at Magdalena Bay, until we reach 
the latitude of Point Abreojos, in lati- 
tude 27°, where a long table ridge lies 
well inland. At Cape Colnett, about 
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latitude 31°, we find two very well mark- 
ed terraces, for views of which I am in- 
debted to Capt. William Metzgar; the 
upper terrace exhibits the stratification 
Vancouver has a view of the 
Thence 


vertically. 
same point, with similar facts. 
northward, as far as the Strait of Fuca, 
and on parts of the Alaska coast, I have 
had many opportunities to inspect these 
terraces, or make views of them, anda 
few of the prominent examples may be 
referred to. 

About latitude 31° 30’, a deep, cafion- 
like valley opens abruptly upon the ocean, 
and exhibits many well-marked rock-ter- 
races on both sides and at all elevations, 
reaching possibly a thousand feet. The 
northernmost of the Todos Santos isl- 
ands, about latitude 31° 40’, is a well- 
marked, rocky, horizontal plateau, thinly 
covered with soil; while the southern 
and higher island has two terrace-marks, 
the lower corresponding to the top of 
the northern islet, the higher, near the 
summit of the islet, about twice the 
height of the former. Terrace markings 
are seen eight or ten miles to the south- 
eastward, on the point of the main-land 
near Solitarios rocks. 

When passing abreast the northern 
point of Todos Santos Bay, no less than 
four well-marked terrace rocky points, 
projecting squarely into the ocean, were 
sketched in one view. Each point had 
other terraces of greater elevations, ris- 
ing as they retreated inland; while, fif- 
teen miles to the northward, rose the 
well-known Table Mountain, with its 
remarkably flat top, 2,244 feet above the 
sea, and having a breadth of 4,800 feet. 
At one time, no less than thirteen ter- 
races were sharply exhibited, excluding 
Table Mountain. The vicinity is the 
best marked terrace formation on the 
coast. They are not made in soft soil, 
but, with the exception of dédris at the 
foot of each, appear as if a planing ma- 
chine had cut them out of the solid rock. 
Abreast the Coronados there is a fine 
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terrace point, with the plateau stretch- 
ing some miles southward, and to the 
northward as far as the Boundary Mon- 
ument. But there are no terrace mark- 
ings on the group of islets named Los 
Coronados. The terrace formation is 
exhibited in the vicinity of San Diego, 
and northward toward San Juan Capis- 
trano. A broad table-land of 100 to 
300 feet elevation, and many miles long, 
bordered by nearly vertical cliffs, is fa- 
miliar to all who have traversed that 
country by stage. At certain points 
there aré over the plateau gravel depos- 
its of peculiar shape and regularity, for 
which I have in vain endeavored to find 
a cause in the movement of water. On 
passing San Pedro Mountain, nearly 
latitude 34°, the lines of terraces are 
peculiarly well exhibited by the bright- 
er lines of gay flowers seen on their 
comparatively level surfaces. The tra- 
ces of these terraces are cut in sand- 
stone of moderate texture, and at vari- 
ous angles of dip, and are readily seen 
in the Coast Survey topographical map 
of the seaward flank of the mountain. 
The view exhibits five principal terra- 
ces; the greatest number of markings 
are found on the north-western face of 
the mountain. Thence along the shores 
of Bahia Ona* are capital examples of 
mesas bordering the shore, with steep 
cliffs of ninety feet elevation. 

Point Dume, lying about twenty-five 
miles west- north-west from Point Vin- 
cente, is a well-defined table, where a 
projecting spur of the mountains has 
been planed off for two or three miles, 
while toward the extremity a deeper 
grooving has been plowed out, and left 
the point as a crude dome-shaped head. 
Point Concepcion is a counterpart of the 
former, but more extended, and at a 
point where the coast abruptly changes 
from east and west to north-west and 
south-east. 


* Evidently a corruption of La Ballona. 
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The islands of the Santa Barbara 


channel afford many indications of ter- 
race formations, and of an abrading pow- 
er moving toward the south-east and 


parallel with the general trend of the 
coast to the northward. San Clemente 
and San Nicolas are both long and nar- 
row, and comparatively flat-topped, and 
the parallelism of their longer axes with 
the coast-trend northward is marked. 
Santa Catalina Island and San Pedro 
Mountain have the same trend. But 
the group lying off Santa Barbara is 
strikingly marked. It is a continuation 
of the Santa Monica mountains, stretch- 
ing westward from north of Los Ange- 
les, but has been cut through by chan- 
nels so as to form four islands; the 
channels lie in the direction of the coast 
northward and the islands southward. 
That these islands were formerly con- 
nected with the main land is also proved 
by the discovery this season of the re- 
mains of the Evephas primigenius (tooth 
and part of tusk) on the island of San Mig- 
uel. The easternmostof this group, Ana- 
capa,* lying in the throat of the Santa 
Barbara Channel, consists of a very nar- 
row ridge of coarse gray sandstone, of 
which two-thirds of the length, reckoned 
from the eastern point, has been planed 
off at an elevation of 300 feet above the 
sea, with nearly vertical sides. The 
western part rises 930 feet above the 
sea, but the line of the top of the other 
part is marked around the flanks of the 
western part, notwithstanding the deep 
gulches with almost vertical sides which 
cut its flanks from the summit to the top 
of the cliffs. 

On the north-western flank of the 
Monte del Buchon, lying between San 
Luis Obispo Bay and Los Esteros, there 
are three very plainly marked terraces, 
each several hundred feet in height. 


*Ennecapagh! of the aborigines. Vancouver ob- 
tained the same name, but on his chart it is engraved 
Ennecapagh, whence every variety of spelling has 
been derived to give it a Spanish look, 
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Although the sides of the mountain are 
cut by deep gulches, there is no other 
point more noticeable. 

The seaward flanks of the Santa Lucia 
range, between San Simeon and Monte- 
rey bays, have occasional terrace mark- 
ings; but the precipitous and high face of 
the mountains has apparently permitted 
less marked abrasions than at other 
points, or subsequent causes have ob- 
literated them. This range, directly on 
the coast line, contains the highest 
peaks along the coast hence to Mount 
Fairweather; one reaches 6,200 feet. 

From Santa Cruz northward there are 
miles of the bluff shore-line with a soil- 
covered, rocky plateau of more or less 
width. Before reaching the Pescadero, 
the general formation of the immediate 
sea-board for twelve miles is that of a 
table land of three terraces, the lowest 
gradually sloping from the base of the 
second terrace to the shore, which is 
excessively rocky and forbidding. Pil- 
lar Point, Ballenas* Point, Bodega Head, 
etc., are examples in the region of San 
Francisco Bay. One of the most extend- 
ed and instructive terraces is at Point 
Arena, in latitude 39°, where the bluff 
is forty feet high and the face very jagged 
and broken from the effects of the ocean 
waves. The stratification is nearly ver- 
tical, but the surface of the plateau, cov- 
ered with a thin layer of soil, is so level 
that if might have been worked off by 
machinery. The Coast Survey measur- 
ed a base line of over half a mile in 
length with a difference of level of two 
feet, and might have produced it as far 
again into the timber. Other terraces 
behind this reach two hundred feet ele- 
vation, and near Arena Cove the cliffs 
exhibit a very plicated stratification, In 
all the terraces here the different de- 
grees of hardness of the rock, or its 
contortions, have had no influence on 
the work, but the face of the cliffs and 


* Named from Francisco Volanos or Bolanos, one 


of the pilots of Viscaino’s expedition in 1602. 
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the shore at low-water mark are made 
exceedingly rough and irregular by the 
action of the sea. 

It is needless to mention a hundred 
other instances that can be enumerated 
hence to the northward. Points Cabril- 
lo, Delgada, Table Bluff, and Cape Or- 
ford repeat the lessons. Destruction 
Island and the adjacent main, latitude 
47° 41’; Tatoosh Island in 48° 24’, and 
the Fuca Pillar and its adjacent rocks, 
add their evidence. Cape Edgecombe, 
Middleton and Kayak islands, and part 
of Kadiak Island, are good witnesses, 
although under the south face of the 
great barrier of the Alaskan mountains. 
Otchek, or Middleton Island, in the 
Gulf of Alaska, is seven miles long and 
three wide, but does not exceed thirty 
feet in height. The shores are very 
craggy, but the top is quite level and 
has a spongy soil over micaceous shale, 
interspersed with quartz dykes. As far 
as Behring Strait we find the Diomede 
Islands represented on the English views 
as bold, high, and flat-topped ; and also 
the east cape of Asia. 

In all these instances, and in those 
not enumerated, we find certain prevail- 
ing features, regardless of the dip or di- 
rection of the stratification, or the varia- 
ble texture of the rocks, viz: a nearly 
level surface of rock, with a compara- 
tively thin layer of soil thereon; rare- 
ly one, but very frequently three; four, 
or five, and more, rising as high as 
1,200 feet—the lowest one bordering 
the sea with ragged cliffs, illustrating 
the action of water and weather; the 
terraces best exhibited on the north- 
western face of coast hills and mount- 
ains; the horizontality of the terraces ; 
the south-east direction of the channels 
through the Santa Barbara Islands, and 
the abrasions of the islands themselves. 
While the general plateau is level, or 
nearly so, there are numerous indica- 
tions that broad groovings have been 
made across such spurs as extend well 
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into the sea, as exhibited at Points 
Dume, Concepcion, Reyes, Bodega, and 
Orford, and across the ridge of Anacapa 
Island. And it is noticeable that these 
plowings or groovings are parallel with 
the general trend of the coast-line. 

These prominent features are sufficient 
to satisfy me that more effective and more 
regular agencies were at work to form 
them than are at work to-day to destroy 
them. 

The upheaval of the continental shores 
by subterranean action can not produce 
such terraces and plateaus. Ifthe shores 
of the Pacific were to-day to be raised, 
say 200 or 600 feet, we know from the 
contour of the bottom bordering it, that 
such results would not be one of the 
consequences. The action of water will 
not account for them. Whether by “con- 
tinual dropping” or by storms, it first 
wears away the soft and more friable 
parts, leaving the harder; it destroys 
shores by undermining, and then grind- 
ing it, leaves irregular jagged surfaces. 
These irregular surfaces, if upheaved 
above the level of the sea, would not 
wear away regularly by the weather; the 
inequalities would in time be filled by 
disintegrated material, but the surface 
of the rock would not bear the impress 
of a planing-machine. We must be 
guided in great measure by experience, 
and judging by our knowledge of pres- 
ent local glacial action, I think we can 
appeal to the action of ice, moving slow- 
ly but surely, as a great planing or mold- 
ing machine; its lines of movement per- 
haps controlled by masses and eleva- 
tions of land not now existing as such, 
and by forces no longer acting on such 
a scale. We may suppose a great ice- 
belt to have existed contiguous to the 
continent and moving parallel with it; 
and existing at the same period with the 
ice-sheet that covered the continent or 
the lower part thereof. The mechanical 
effects of this belt may be those we see 
exhibited upon the islands and the gen- 
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eral coast-line; the effects of the latter 
in the gorges opening upon the shores 
in the interior valleys, and on the mount- 
ain flanks when at right angles to the 
coast-line. 

All the groovings on Vancouver Isl- 
and and the islands of Washington 
Sound, at the southern extremity of the 
Gulf of Georgia, point to the agency 
which caused them as moving south- 
ward, and if we accept an ice-sheet over 
the continent, or a part thereof, and an 
ice- belt contiguous to the continental 
shores, we can readily understand from 
the manner of the formation of glaciers 
that it moved asa great stream, or, more 
likely, in currents, from the north ; prob- 
ably with extreme slowness, but with 
certainty. 

Moreover, a body of ice contiguous to 
the shores of the continent would have 
done its work more or less effectually and 
at greater or less depths, in proportion 
to its rate of progress and its thickness ; 
so that we can understand how terraces 
of different elevations may have been 
formed during that period, without any 
relative change of the level of the sea 
and bordering land, although the same 
general effects would have been produc- 
ed if the land had been rising or subsid- 
ing, and it is not inadmissible to sup- 
pose that the mass of ice resting on the 
land may have done similar work above 
the level of the sea, to what may have 
been done beneath it. 

Thus these terraces may not indicate 
the different steps of the elevation of the 
continental shore ; and instead of resort- 
ing to the theory of great and violent 
upheavals, Jer saltum, we see how the 
elevation may have been gradual, and 
even after the terraces had been form- 
ed. This gradual movement of eleva- 
tion is indicated by the present level 
character of the plateaus ; or, when very 
broad, by their slight inclination. 

I do not propose to offer any explana- 
tion as to how the ice-belt was formed, 
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or how it acted; whether as a great 
body, disconnected from the continental 
ice-sheet, it moved slowly down the 
coast-line by the combined forces of 
ocean currents and the pressure of the 
greater masses from the northward; or 
whether it moved as a part of the great 
ice-sheet from the northward. 

The material torn and worn away by 
this glacial action now forms the bottom 
along the coast, possibly to the limit of 
the two-hundred fathom curve, where a 
sharp descent into very deep water is 
generally experienced. 

The evidences of these terraces seem 
to be found in greater proportion be- 
tween latitudes 30’ and 42° than farther 
to the north, and this may, in a meas- 
ure, be thus accounted for. 

Since the period of upheaval succeed- 
ing the terrace formation, general and 
local climatic changes have doubtless 
taken place, tending to the destruction 
of the terraces, and as they were sculpt- 
ured in sedimentary rocks, most of their 
finer markings have been obliterated. 
Throughout the coast-line, below latitude 
40°, we find that after the terraces had 
been elevated, the disintegration of high- 
er lands took place with greater activity 
than at present, and yet the material 
was carried downward without great vio- 
lence, and formed long, gently inclined 
slopes from the base of the mountains 
toward the shores or into the valleys. 
One of the finest examples of this is in 
the valley of the Santa Clara, east of 
San Buenaventura; another is in the 
valley of San José, Lower California, 
while innumerable examples abound 
along the flanks of our mountains. Such 
results may have taken place under a 
climate of great heat and excessive 
moisture, with unceasing precipitation, 
but without rains to create torrents, and 
assisted by the colder weather of winter. 
Subsequently these gently sloping de- 
posits were cut through by torrential 
forces, which are yet at work, but on a 
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decreased scale. On the coast-line many 
cases can be seen where these long and 
sloping deposits of disintegrated material 
have been cut through by torrents, and 
are now being undermined and washed 
away, so as to expose the flanks of the 
mountains behind them. A notable ex- 
ample is that just north of Judas Head, 
on the Island of Margarita, off Magda- 
lena Bay. 

To the northward it is reasonable to 
suppose that the ice-belt lingered longer 
that at the south, and that when it was 
dissipated, the destructive agencies of 
great climatic changes and excessive 
rain-fall were much more active and 
wearing. Above latitude 40° we do not 
find the long, gently sloping surfaces of 
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disintegrated material; as we advance, 
even the steep, sloping hill-sides give 
way to the fiord-like coasts of Vancouv- 
er, and the Archipelago Alexander. 
There violent storms, excessive moist- 
ure and precipitation, and great thermal 
changes, are producing a hundred - fold 
greater effect than to the southward, 
and obliterating whatever evidences ex- 
isted of the terrace formation. More- 
over, the terraces may have been but 
partially developed on account of the 
direction of the movement of the ice- 
belt not following the trend of the coast- 
line from the westward; or there may 
have followed a subsidence instead of 
an elevation of the continental shores 
of Alaska, as I have elsewhere indicated. 


FLEECE. 


NO. V.—AROUND THE HORN. 


Rio pe Janeiro, March 3oth, 1849. 

Yesterday, we started from the ship, 
eleven of us, in an iron life-boat, and 
rowed out past the Sugar Loaf to find 
some new field to explore, as every spot 
inside had been ransacked that was ac- 
cessible from boats. A smooth beach, 
extending from one mountain of solid 
granite to another, invited us to land. 
A little way back from the shore was a 
white wall running parallel to it, and 
back of this the dense forest that covers 
all the uncultivated land that we have 
seen. As we came to the beach we 
found the combers unexpectedly heavy, 
but we effected a landing by jumping 
overboard the moment the boat struck 
the beach, and hauling her up beyond 
the reach of the water, with no other 
accident than the breaking of the rud- 
der, from the neglect of the steerer to 
unship it. 
We were engaged in picking up shells, 


when a soldier came down and spoke to 
us in a language we did not understand. 
We continued to stroll along, when an- 
other soldier reinforced him, who spoke 
English as his native tongue, and he in- 
formed us that no persons were allowed 
there, and that we must leave without 
delay. This was the first check we had 
ever received. This was one of the 
possible approaches to the town of Rio, 
and was fortified. We were the more 
reluctant to go on account of the heavy 
surf; but go we must. We watched our 
opportunity, and just as a heavy break- 
er washed up the beach, we ran the 
boat down until she floated, when all 
jumped in and seized their oars; but 
before we could get well under way, a 
comber came aboard and half- filled us 
with water. We pulled away, however, 
and got out before another one caught 
us. We found much sand and some 
small fish in the boat when we had bail- 
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ed out the water. We then shaped our 
course around the Sugar Loaf, and 
landed on the shore of Botafogo Bay. 
Here there was no surf. We left our 
boat in charge of some negroes, and 
started off on foot, along a road lined 
with orange-trees in full fruit, with cot- 
tages and gardens at intervals, now and 
then a grassy lawn, and cattle feeding ; 
ruined walls and rocks overgrown with 
cacti, and trees with vines twining about 
them. We thought that the novelty of 
the scenery about Rio was exhausted, 
but this charmed us. Much of our own 
scenery is beautiful in the freshness of 
June, and I think of it now with emo- 
tions too deep for utterance. Its plain, 
utilitarian features correspond with the 
practical character of our people, and 
much of its interest to us, also, lies in 
its associations; but for gardens and dis- 
play, for prodigal profusion of produc- 
tions, and picturesque variety of sur- 
face, nothing, it seems to me, can sur- 
pass the scenery about Rio. 

The road led toward the sea by a gen- 
tle ascent, until it reached a pass, ora 
narrow defile between two granite mount- 
ains. At the summit was a massive stone 
arch, which seemed to have been built 
ages ago, and was pierced for cannon on 
the side toward the sea, and contained 
bomb-proof apartments for working the 
guns under cover. It was overgrown 
with trees, and dismantled cannon of 
large size lay scattered around. Here 
we spread out our luncheon, and look- 
ing back we could see the fleet of ships 
in the bay, and before us lay the ocean 
with its long line of surf, dashing witha 
roar like thunder. On both sides of us 
the mountains of solid granite rose to 
the clouds, naked as they were first 
made, except where tall spires of cactz 
clung to their rough surfaces, and large 
lizards ran or basked in the sun. A 
little way from the arch was perched a 
tiled cottage, its whitewashed mud-walls 
peering through the light green of the 
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bananas and the deeper green of the 
orange-trees. As we passed, the family 
were gathered on the porch in a com- 
pact group of ten or eleven. We could 
distinguish the head of this copper-col- 
ored family only by a small, sharply de- 
fined mustache. They were looking at 
us with mute and motionless curiosity. 

The surf at the beach is the heaviest 
that I ever saw. Storms we have not 
seen here, but the south-east trades 
blowing so constantly drive a heavy 
swell from the southern Atlantic upon 
this shore. Do you remember the surf 
at Coney Island, how we let the combers 
break over us, how they carried you 
from your feet—do youremember? Here 
one might as well be under the foam of 
Niagara, as under the combers; but the 
bathing was fine inside of these. After 
the bath, we wandered about the woods, 
and by the springs from the mountains, 
until we were lost. We reached a lake 
called Taquandes, and here the company 
divided, for we could not agree as to the 
route back. Part of us crossed the lake 
in a canoe, and the others undertook to 
find the way back by the same route we 
had come. We wandered about until 
sundown before we reached the boat. 

This long letter, the last from this 
place, must go ashore to-night, as we 
sail in the morning. 

At Sea, April 5th, 1849.—We were 
ready for sea on the first of April, but 
when the captain went to the fort for the 
paseword, he was informed that our pa- 
pers must be renewed. This caused a 
detention of two more days, but on the 
morning of the third we were early 
greeted with the sailors’ farewell song 
as they heaved at the windlass. We 
were soon floating away from scenes 
that will be ever memorable to all on 
board. There has been but little sick- 
ness among us, and it is remarkable, 
considering how much we had exposed 
ourselves; but the climate was so uni- 
formly sultry that our energies were 
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nearly gone. We had eaten oranges 
and bananas until they had lost their 
relish ; the scenery, so magnificent, had 
grown tiresome, and we were not sorry 
to leave this interesting place. 

As we passed the fort we were salut- 
ed with a blast from the long trumpet 
that we had heard so often, but never 
but once so near. The captain raised 
his short tube, and replied, “ You are a 
liar.” Now we shall catch it, thought 
I, But no; that was the password. 

The land breeze in the morning was 
light, and a small steam-tug towed us 
down the bay. Before night-fall we saw 
the granite mountains fade away. The 
brig Sarah McFarland sailed in com- 
pany with us. To-day the wind is light, 
and all are merry. Mr. Gay was telling 
how he cheated the landlord of the Ho- 
tel de Univers out of a night’s lodging, 
when it turned out that the room in 
which he had lodged had been chartered 
by a party of our passengers, and it was 
the party he had cheated and not the 
landlord. A court was forthwith con- 
vened to try him for the fraud. Gay re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of 
the court, and declined to put in an ap- 
pearance. He was fined “Claret punch 
for the company.” This would make a 
heavy drain upon Mr. Gay’s stores, and 
he would not respond. An attachment 
was issued, and the wine for a pailful of 
punch was seized. Some of us thought 
it was rather hard on Gay, and a physi- 
cian on board obtained a dose of tartar 
emetic for forty men, and a friend of Gay’s 
watching his opportunity, slipped it into 
the punch while being prepared. Mr. 
Gay was never more gay than when, 
with his friends who did not drink punch, 
he was looking down through the after- 
hatch upon the assembled court admin- 
istering justice. The punch was good, 
evidently, for it was drank to the last 
drop. The marshal, Phil. Waldron, 
proclaimed the demands of justice satis- 
fied, and the court adjourned, delighted 
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with themselves and with their mode of 
administering justice. 

Dame Justice, with, instead of the 
scales, a bottle of wine in her sinister 
hand, was winking significantly at sev- 
eral other gentlemen who had carelessly 
laid in stores of red wine for the long 
voyage before them. Twenty minutes 
passed. The hilarity that was so loud 
gave way to a pensiveness. The loud- 
est became the most thoughtful. Wal- 
dron came to the windward quarter-rail 
and cast his eyes into the deep blue sea 
in deep revery, as if some painful mem- 
ory haunted him; before he left, he cast 
something else into the sea. Soon my 
room - mate, Sherwood, joined him, re- 
marking, “That wine don’t agree with 
me.” ‘Something don’t agree with me,” 
replied Waldron. Ebbets walked brisk- 
ly up to the rail as if he meant business. 
“Are you sick, too?” said they both 
in a breath. An awful suspicion crept 
over them. They looked at Gay; Gay 
looked as serene as the moon among the 
trade-wind clouds. “Have you been 
putting ipecac in that punch?” said one 
of them, fiercely. “Gentlemen,” said 
Gay, “it is not my wine that disa- 
grees with you, but it is justice that 
don’t set well on your stomachs. You 
are not accustomed to it; you will do 
better by longer practice.” The num- 
ber soon increased alarmingly. A vic- 
tim must be found. Gay was too calm, 
and it was known that he had not left 
the quarter-deck. A physician must 
have been the man; no other could have 
so nicely apportioned the nauseating po- 
tion. Dr. Beale was charged with it. He 
looked alarmed, and denied all knowl- 
edge of it. The doctor who provided 
the drug tried to make them believe he 
did it, and for that reason they would 
not believe him, and it was in vain that 
Dr. Beale pleaded his innocence. 

April 7th, 1849.—The Sarah McFar- 
Zand is still in company with us. A boat 
from her boarded us to-day. 
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I have just finished reading Festus. I 
have read it with wonder and tears. It is 
a magnificent production, abounding in 
startling gleams that blind us for a mo- 
ment and leave the soul reverberating 
with thunder. “Most noble Festus!” 
How often is the lofty, aspiring spirit of 
youth led away from its early love by 
the syren song of the spirit of the world, 
until his heart loses capabilities for hap- 
piness and becomes hard and hollow. 
Fortunate is he who in his wanderings 
with the spirit does not lose sight of his 
great god—Truth. “To the pure all 
things are pure ;” to the intelligent and 
virtuous the world is beautiful and good. 
Some men remind me of owls, who, 
blind in the effulgence of day, are with 
the air of profound wisdom talking of 
darkness and sin, and boding horrors 
in our dreams. Forgetful of the rose, 
they forever complain of the thorn. O 
for larger views, more comprehensive 
acquaintance with nature, with truth- 
The greatest foes to man are bigotry 
and intolerance. These have made the 
world. wretched, and set the son against 
the father, and brother against brother. 
I thank God, that here at least, on the 
bounding sea, I am free, surrounded on 
every side by the incomprehensible, vast, 
unknown. What lies beyond is all mys- 
tery: 

“Once more on the sea, 

The type which God hath given, 

For eyes and hearts too earthly, of his heaven.” 

We like our new captain. He takes 
an interest in our welfare. He has 
broken into the hold and turned out 
good stores which Captain Tibbets was 
keeping to sell in San Francisco, and we 
find butter, cheese, flour, and pickles in 
abundance. 

A. S. Marvin, of Brooklyn, is an in- 
veterate fisherman. When we were in 
Rio he bought a stout cotton line, col- 
ored Indian red. It is big enough for 
signal halyards, and when let out, which 
is most of the time, it reaches as far 
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as our ship’s wake. He is not very 
successful, but very patient; and so he 
passes the long intervals between meals 
seated upon the after-rail watching his 
line. As we near the coast he is more 
vigilant. 

The cry was raised this morning that 
some one forward had caught a fish; and 
sure enough, there lay, thrashing the 
deck, a fine bonito. There was a rush 
forward; even Marvin left his line to 
see the prize of his more fortunate com- 
petitor on the flying-jib-boom. The 
afterpart of the ship was almost desert- 
ed. W. Dill took Marvin’s post at the 
line, and a few minutes afterward he 
called out to Marvin that there was 
something on his line. There was now 
a rush by all hands to the quarter-deck, 
and Marvin, with his face flushed with 
excitement, made all haste to pull in his 
line. “I’ve got him! I’ve got a dol- 
phin!” he shouted. It came heavily, 
with the unsteady rate characteristic of 
a catch; but Marvin pulled away hand 
over hand, fathom after fathom, tangling 
it around his legs and the tiller- ropes 
until it was reduced to an inextricable 
snarl. Away back in the foaming track 
of the ship still struggled the resisting 
prize, now sheering to the right, now to 
the left, but every instant nearing the 
ship, till those in the rigging cried out 
that they saw it— “it was a dolphin.” 
Marvin grew more excited; he was the 
hero of the moment. Soon we all saw 
it, as the occasional gleam of something 
green flashed in the deep blue of the 
sea. At length the line was hove short. 
Marvin paused. There hung, with the 
hook in its handle, the ghost of Pack- 
ard’s bombshell thrown on board the 
Prussian brig, or one very like it. Mar- 
vin looked over his shoulder at the 
laughter-convulsed crowd, with an ex- 
pression of mingled disappointment and 
chagrin that was perfectly irresistible. 
Dill and Ebbets, the naughty boys, were 
not there. That utensil, the symbol ot 
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our naval glory, will be hereafter known 
among us as “ The Dolphin!” 

There are too many passengers on 
our ship to be comfortable. It makes it 
so difficult to get away from the crowd. 
Our rooms are too warm and without 
ventilation, and the main cabin is too 
noisy. I am now perched on some lum- 
ber that is stowed on the quarter-deck 
and projects forward toward the main- 
mast and beneath the awning. I have 
lifted the awning and propped it up with 
a piece of board placed endwise, and 
then made the place so small that two 
can not get in. Here I read and write 
all day long for fear some one will get 
in when I get out, and I can look down 
unobserved upon the crowd on deck. 

April 11th, 1849.—I1 lost my roost 
three days ago, and find it difficult to 
write here in this little filthy cell, where 
a dim glimmer through a deck-light, half 
of the time covered by somebody’s foot, 
shows the damp mold and profound ug- 
liness of the place we call our room. 
On one side are two shelves six feet 
long and thirty inches wide, with an up- 
right board in front about a foot high, 
making of the whole a couple of troughs, 
in which are moss mattresses of the con- 
sistency of a pine board and one inch 
and a quarter thick, pillows of similar 
proportions, and a blanket. These con- 
stitute collectively what we call our 
berths. Over the upper one are pieces 
of old sail-cloth, fastened by one edge 
to the deck overhead, and by the other 
down to the ship’s side, to conduct the 
water that leaks from the deck down 
clear of our beds. At one end of this 
room hang various vicissitudes of cloth- 
ing. Above these is a shelf for books 
and traps; below is a large chest, upon 
which I am seated. Before this is my 
large trunk, upon which is a stool serv- 
ing me for a writing desk. On the side 
opposite hang towels and various im- 
plements of death, and below these are 
divers boxes and clothing-bags. On the 
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remaining side is the doorway; at the 
right of this is a broken looking- glass, 
which my room-mate put his hand 
through early in the voyage (but a frag- 
ment still remains), and tooth - brushes, 
other brushes, and a small box-shelf 
containing little notions of frequent req- 
uisition; overhead are hung guns, dem- 
ijohns, and other fire-arms. The unoc- 
cupied space on the floor is two by three 
feet. We call this our state-room; I 
don’t know why, unless it is because it 
is a state-room—so the captain called it 
when we paid our passage-money. 
April 13th, 1849.—Off the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata. The water is green 
as though we were on soundings, and 
immense numbers of birds cover it. The 
shot-guns are out, and large quantities 
of shot are spent, resulting in the death 
of three birds. We are approaching the 
stormy region, and every preparation is 
being made by our fine little captain for 
bad weather. The quarter-boats are 
taken in, and storm-sails rigged. The 
winds were most of the time from the 
south-west, and we were unable to keep 
as near to the land as is desirable, and 
shall go outside of the Falkland Islands. 
April 18th, 1849.—Two days ago we 
encountered a heavy gale from the south- 
west. Itcontinued for twenty-four hours 
with uninterrupted fury. In the outset 
it carried away our spanker gaff, and 
fore - topgallant back -stay; fortunately, 
the halyard parted at the same time, or 
we would have lost our topmast. All 
sail was taken in, and the ship laid to 
with main spencer and stay-sail. I 
thought I had seen “blows” at sea, 
but they were mere child’s play to this 
one. No one laughed at another’s fears. 
About midnight the howling of the winds 
became: less loud, and in the morning of 
the.seventeenth' we were close-hauled, 
with the wind west; but the waves were 
running so tremendously that we could 
make but little headway. We all felt 
the importance of having a good ship to 
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trust our lives in, and are satisfied that 
the Pacific, unfortunate as she has been 
in some respects, is thoroughly seawor- 
thy. I confess that my ideas of a ship 
are much enlarged. I felt confident of 
our safety, if the ship would not break 
in; yet it was hard to feel an assurance 
that she would not, the shocks were so 
dreadful: but it has passed, and we feel 
that we are veterans. You may form 
some idea of the drifting heaps of water, 
when you fancy yourself sitting between- 
decks under the after-hatch, and, looking 
up through the skylight, see the waves 
thirty degrees above the quarter-rail, and 
the davits under water. For two nights 
there had not been a sleepy eye on 
board. The captain assures me that we 
are not likely to have another such a 
storm on the voyage. 

To-day, numerous “cape pigeons” 
are flying about us. They are beautiful 


black-and-white spotted birds of the gull 
family, and about the size of pigeons. 
They are accompanied by a gray petrel, 
a larger bird; one that I caught meas- 


ured three feet nine inches across the 
wings. We have a curious way of catch- 
ing these birds. They fly around the 
stern to watch for food thrown over- 
board, and we fasten a bit of paper to a 
string and let it fly a few rods; soon one 
of the birds will strike the string with 
its wing, and it slips between the feath- 
ers until the paper is nearly reached, 
when it takes a turn around the wing, 
and the bird is hauled in. The famous 
albatross was seen for the first time to- 
day. A beautiful pigeon of snowy white- 
ness, after flying about us for awhile, lit 
in the rigging and was caught. We think 
it was blown off from the Falkland Isl- 
ands in the late gale. 

April 19th, 1849.—Early this morn- 
ing the Falkland Islands were seen to- 
ward the west—distant seventy miles. 
The air is cold, the thermometer rang- 
es from 35° to 38°. The sea is always 
rough and covered with large patches of 
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kelp. One species resembles at a little 
distance the root of the common potato, 
and is called by the sailors “the cape 
potato.” The other is long and fiat, 
sometimes palmated, and stretches out 
over the water for several rods, undu- 
lating with the waves like a vast serpent. 

April 21st, 1849.—All writing is sus- 
pended, owing to the cold weather and 
general discomfort. The barometer has 
been falling for some days, which indi- 
cates another gale. The sky is clear, 
and as the sun set the yellow light shone 
to the zenith. All around looks fair, but 
the barometer stood at 29° 1’, and was 
falling. The captain says he must be- 
lieve his barometer, and is putting ev- 
erything in readiness. Before dark the 
yards were sent down, additional lash- 
ings were used to secure the boats, and 
the deck-load, as well as the baggage 
amidships, which suffered much in the 
gale, were made fast. 

May 9th, 1849.—I have not been able 
to continue the narrative of our voyage 
owing to stress of weather, and our log 
is laconic. The storm which was pre- 
dicted on the 21st, came at midnight. 
The increased motion of the ship awoke 
us. We heard the howling of the wind, 
and the word of command given with 
the trumpet, and by daylight we were in 
all the horrors of a storm as violent as 
the one we had so lately passed through. 
Hail and snow continued during the 
day, and night brought no relief; no one 
dared to venture on deck, and our situ- 
ation was an unenviable one. Our at- 
tempts to sleep would have been amus- 
ing toa disinterested spectator. All the 
rooms on the lee side were drenched 
with water from leaks in the deck. Doc- 
tors Edwards, Hall, and Jones came to 
my room on the weather side. One sat 
against the door with his feet against 
the berth, another against the berth with 
his feet against the door. Sherwood 
was in his berth lashed fast, while Dr. 
Hall was wedged into my berth with 
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me, and we were braced in opposite di- 
rections, and so managed to keep our 
places. Thus we passed the night. No 
sooner would one fall into a doze than a 
sudden lurch of the ship would rouse 
him to a sense of his situation. Some- 
times the ship would continue so long 
on her side that we would fear that the 
next wave would finish her. We would 
stare into each other’s faces like owls, 
and as she righted would relapse again 
into drowsy indifference. Now and then 
the ship would rebound and tremble as 
though we had struck an iceberg. This 
would be followed by the rushing of 
water across the deck, and a heavy roll, 
as the vessel staggered under the load. 
Once during the night we were disturb- 
ed by loud talking and blows in the cab- 
in. One of the passengers was quarrel- 
ing with a little Malay waiter for his 
place on the table. The subject race 
having disappeared, the conqueror laid 
his mattress on the table, and placed 
himself on it crosswise, griping the edge 
of the table with both hands; but after 
having been twice pitched off head-fore- 
most, and his bed with him, he sat down 
on a box, the picture of despair. The 
cabin presented in the morning an ap- 
pearance that would be difficult to de- 
scribe. Clothes and books, guns and 
bed-blankets, wet and mingled with brok- 
en jars of sweetmeats and bottles of pre- 
cious wine, saved with great self-denial 
to cheer the weary hours yet to come, 
strewed the cabin floor, while the chairs 
and half the crockery were broken. We 
took our food in our hands, and kept our 
rooms. The only sails carried were the 
fore and main topsails in “ goosewings” 
—that is, the sails close-reefed and the 
weather ends furled, leaving a small cor- 
ner down —and a stay-sail. 

The following day was calm, but cold 
and cloudy; the next, the wind was 
blowing a gale from the north-east, and 
the ship was run before it under close- 
reefed topsails. It continued to increase 
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until our situation was again very bad. 
We suffered less from motion, but more 
from water. The greatest difficulty was 
experienced to prevent the ship from 
broaching-to, and the captain stood at 
the helm himself the entire day, and 
gave orders that the passengers should 
keep below. I chanced to stand on 
deck with two or three others, near the 
cabin door, when a heavy sea came over 
the quarter-rail and down the compan- 
ion-way in a blue sheet. Instantly we 
were up to our waists in water. I made 
a grab for the door and got fast, as did 
one other. The third was carried down, 
and for a moment we thought he was 
gone ; but as the ship rolled on the oth- 
er side he caught the lashings on the 
after-hatch, and we pulled him in. A 
great amount of water went into the 
cabin, and we were alarmed. The same 
sea drenched the men at the wheel, and 
carried the compass, which had been 
taken out of the binnacle for conven- 
ience, down to larboard. It was so dark 
and wet below that I determined to 
make another stand on deck—I must 
see the magnificent view. I kept my 
hand on the door to make my escape in 
haste. Mr. Jas. H. Gager came out 
after me, and said he would hold on to 
me, but had hardly stepped on the deck 
when his feet slipped from under him, 
and _ he fell across the deck upon his 
face, and slid like a dead man to the 
other side in the water. As the ship 
rolled to the other side he came past 
me, and | grabbed him and dragged him 
in. I found his nose was badly broken 
and displaced, and his spectacles were 
broken and driven into his face. I did 
not go upon deck again during the gale. 
As it subsided the captain came below 
to cheer us. We have splintered up 
Mr. Gager’s nose with storm-rigging, so 
that we think it will not be much de- 
faced. He thinks that had his nose not 
been a good fender, he would have had 
his brains knocked out. 
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Another uncomfortable night passed. 
We were wet and cold, and the confined 
air where sixty persons were breathing 
made me feverish. I went on deck to 
get some water. It was pitchy dark and 
raining. My feet slipped, I fell, and re- 
turned unsuccessful. From that time 
until the first of May we were battling 
with head winds and storms, at which 
time we were not one hundred miles 
west of Cape Horn. Great numbers of 
albatrosses were seen, and with the blub- 
ber of a porpoise we caught many of 
them. The captain has determined to 
go to Callao. 

On the 4th of April, a month ago, I 
wrote that we had suffered to the full 
capacities of endurance the pains of 
hope deferred. Longitude on the sth, 
73° 3. For two days previously we 
were lying-to in a heavy south-wester. 
The captain has been ten times around 
the Horn, but never before saw so much 
heavy weather. The passengers are suf- 
fering much from the effects of the wet, 
cold, and want of exercise. Most of 
them have swollen hands and feet, and 
many of them have ulcers on the feet. 
We have no fire to dry our clothes, 
while all devices to rid ourselves of wa- 
ter are unavailing. The air on deck is 
continually filled with sleet and rain, 
which drives us down when we attempt 
to breathe it. All pride of person is lost, 
and men quarrel over their bread as 
though it was the last they were to eat. 
On the 5th the sun shone out about noon, 
and an observation was taken; altitude 
of the sun 15° 30.2 How mournfully it 
reminded me of the vast distance that 
intervenes between us and our homes! 

We have become hardened to storms, 
but begin to fear that our supply of wa- 
ter will not hold out. The captain has 
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given orders to put all hands on an al- 
lowance. 

Last night, about midnight, the wind 
died away, and until daylight we were 
rolling ina heavy swell and a dead calm, 
which was even more disagreeable than a 
storm; so violent was it, that fears were 
entertained that it would carry away our 
masts. Then a light breeze sprung up 
from the south, and as soon as we got 
steering-way we were all right. At 
breakfast we were all in fine spirits. The 
wind was fair, and there was a prospect 
that the head winds, which, with the ex- 
ception of about eighteen hours, had 
prevailed for the last three weeks, were 
to be followed by something more fa- 
vorable ; so far it has been all head- 
work. 

To-day, we are fairly free—latitude 
50° 15’, longitude 79°? 11’. Our gratifi- 
cation at being released from this mem- 
orable cape can be conceived only by 
those who have been there when the 
sun is in the northern solstice. The air 
is yet cold, but the sea-water is sensibly 
warmer. Albatrosses and cape pigeons 
still follow us in great numbers. The 
latter we have become much attached to. 
They fly around us within reach of a 
cane, and alight in little fleets close 
under our side, and as they fall astern 
will return and drop into the water hard 
enough to knock their little wits out. 
They have the utmost confidence in us. 
It is a beautiful sight to see the little 
fellows riding the rough sea so fleet and 
buoyant, with their black heads, spotted 
coats, and pure white vests. 

The wind is nearly south this even- 
ing, and we are still running before it; 
but a heavy swell has been making all 
day from the south-west, showing that 
our old enemy is raging down there. 
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T was nearly midnight. A dark star- 
I less sky and chill damp air betoken- 
ed approaching rain. The dead dry 
leaves matted themselves together, as 
the moisture penetrated their crispness, 
and lay in little mounds of mold and de- 
cay under the pine-tree overshadowing 
a lonely cabin, standing isolated beside 
a huge rock which jutted out behind it. 
The clefts of this were filled with torn 
moss and fallen pine-burs, and the 
whole aspect of the surroundings was 
dreary and desolate in the extreme. A 
well-worn but narrow trail led to a shed 
beyond, where a brindled cow, lonely 
and sombre as the scene about her, was 
securely tied. A tin pail and a few oth- 
er kitchen utensils hung outside the 


door, showing the place was inhabited ; 
and a rude board supported on piles of 


stone served for a bench. On this a 
huge dog slept, waking occasionally, 
and seeming to listen in the darkness 
for the sound of an approaching foot- 
step. Presently the creature, more fully 
roused, went round to a back entrance, 
and sniffed at the threshold, wagging his 
tail and giving a low bark. From with- 
in came: “All right, good Trusty; lie 
down and watch !” and apparently satis- 
fied, the shaggy watchman again sought 
his hard bed and slept. 

“When will he come?” muttered the 
apparently young girl within — appar- 
ently young at the first glance, but with- 
ered like a fallen autumn leaf, by some 
inward agony. A baby slept in a square 
champagne - basket at her feet, nestling 
comfortably in its uncouth couch in in- 
nocent unconsciousness of grief or joy. 
The girl, or woman, lifted her heavy 
eyes wearily to a cheap clock fasten- 
ed against the wooden wall. “Nearly 
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twelve—and he leaves me here alone 
and unprotected, weary and heart-brok- 
en.” Fora moment a pathetic expres- 
sion stole over her countenance, and 
the eyes seemed full of unshed tears; 
but they were forced back to their fount- 
ain, as with clenched hand and desper- 
ate gesture she said, “I hate him!” 

Nor did she stop here; hot words 
leaped from her lips like flame from the 
heart of a torn volcano. Words of scorn 
and contempt, words of wrath and bit- 
terness. “To bring me to this! What 
did I care for his boast of great mines, 
of his acres and cattle, of the clear blue 
skies and balmy airs of California, of 
his mountain home for our summering, 
and his Queen City of the Golden Gate 
for our winter home —what did I care 
for it all? I might have had all and 
more than he so deceitfully promised 
my dear deluded father. But I loved 
him; loved him madly, wickedly. Earth 
had no light where he was not. Heaven 
would have been hades without him. 
And I married him so gaily; so gladly. 
To what mad career of passion and of 
crime he has committed me; #e/” and 
she stamped her foot, and glared at the 
child in the cradle like a tigress. “His,” 
she said, “his, but mine also ;” and tak- 
ing the babe in her arms, she added: 
“so help me God, I will save her yet. 
She shall not live here, a witness and 
inheritor of a nature thoroughly base, 
without one trace of manhood or truth 
in its baneful composition.” 

Shaken and exhausted by this burst 
of passion, which seemed to have torn 
her, as some wild upheaval of nature 
tears, and separates, and crushes, she 
sunk again into the low chair, and wrap- 
ped a heavy blanket-shawl round her 
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shivering form; for the embers had fall- 
en apart, and the smoldering coals, rap- 
idly turning to ashes, were nearly ex- 
tinct. .She reached out her hand to 
throw upon them some fresh pine splints, 
but withheld it. “ No—the craven may 
do without warmth, or light, or me. I 
will go—I care not whither. Rid of his 
wife, he can soon console himself with 
one of the lewd creatures who so often 
insult me by their presence. I have 
sworn it. To-night I will leave him for- 
ever, and God forgive and pity me.” 
She opened the door and looked out 
into the palpable darkness. Nota sign 
of a star in the heavens. A thick fog, 
almost like a drizzling rain, and dripping 
from the pine-trees, made the earth soft 
and clammy to the foot. She shrunk 
from the unkindly atmosphere, and call- 
ing the dog for comfort and company, 
closed the door. Trusty crept up to the 
hot ashes. ‘You shall be warmed, at 
all events,” she said, patting his head; 
and soon a bright blaze sprung up, 


throwing flickering, fantastic shadows 
on the wall, and seeming to change the 
mood of the desperate woman. 

“It were better to die by a pistol shot, 
here beside this sparkling flame, that 
would drink up one’s blood, and crisp 
and blacken these white arms of mine 


in kindly oblivion. But the baby? I 
can not—can not do murder on her, 
poor innocent lamb! No; I will bide 
my time. But two years of companion- 
ship with Edward Lester has so com- 
pletely demoralized me that I scarcely 
know what I say—I have been worse 
than an idiot to have endured them. I 
loathe the cruelty which scarcely hides 
itself, the sinister mask which is worse 
than open wickedness. There is not an 
animal about the place he has not tort- 
ured nearly out of existence, save Trus- 
ty and Brindle, and but for the knowl- 
edge that Brindle kept me from starving 
for his convenience, he would have kill- 
ed her long ago. Thank God! he is 
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cowardly enough to fear the dog. But 
hark! What is that?” 

The dog sprung up, and the woman, 
with a blanched face, listened to the 
sound of rapidly approaching footsteps. 
A hard, quick run, a pant for breath, a 
scared, terror-stricken face, and Edward 
Lester stood before his wife. 

“QO God, Grace! save me! The Vig- 
ilants are after me. Anywhere —hide 
me in any hole—quick! They will hang 
—quarter me. O, have some mercy on 
your guilty husband !” 

A glimmer of lanterns in the distance, 
a sound of hoofs, the shouts of men, con- 
vinced her that for once the craven had 
been forced into uttering the truth. But 
one fact was before her: they would 
send him unshriven into eternity. With 
dilated eyes, but with the speed of a 
machine driven by invisible force, she 
swept down from the wall where it hung 
a black dress of her own, tossed it over 
his shoulders, hung upon them the 
shawl, and crushing her sun-hat upon 
his head, whispered hoarsely: “Go! 
and never let me see you again! But 
stay.” With a swift movement she 
snatched the child. “One kiss, and may 
it burn into your heart its mother’s un- 
dying hate. Here, take this purse; it 
is all mine—mine—do you hear ?—be- 
stowed upon me in charity, by one of 
the gambling horde who surround you, 
to keep me from starving. 

The wretch needed no urging. With 
hasty, uncertain steps, he stumbled out 


>) 


Go! 


into the darkness, slipping and falling 
in his abject fear, as the sound of shout 
and halloo came nearer, but never stop- 
ping a moment to halt, as he regained 
footing. It was a blind race for life. 
The blood of his young victin—a mere 
boy, lured to the gambling table, robbed, 
and murdered in drunken heat—was yet 
upon his stained hand. But he was so- 
ber now; the fiend that liquor made 
him had given place to the cowardly in- 
stincts of his nature, and he ran with his 
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tongue lapping out like that of a mad 
dog. One drop of water! if he could 
only stop to drink; but they would be 
upon him, and he must reach the dense 
brush and chaparral skirting the ravine. 
There was safety, for its intricate and 
tortuous ways were known to be infested 
by rattlesnakes, and they had been left 
untrodden alike by hunter and prospect- 
or. Lester feared the reptiles a thou- 
sand-fold less than the throng of organ- 
ized men behind him; for it was during 
that fearful time of excitement and peril, 
when courts and judges, failing in their 
duty, had allowed crime to go unpunish- 
ed, and the license and disorganization 
ruling the hour induced good men and 
true to step forward to the relief of so- 
ciety; taking justice for their basis, and 
exercising its functions under an organ- 
ization known as a “ Vigilance Commit- 
tee.” The main body in San Francisco 


was in correspondence with subordinate 
organizations throughout the State, and 


notwithstanding grave opposition from 
many quarters, the character of the men 
engaged in this illegal administration of 
the law (if such a contradictory phrase 
may be used) secured for them the co- 
operation and assistance of many of the 
best and purest citizens. That the rec- 
ords of the society may not have been 
altogether divested of personal animos- 
ities is possible; but it is not with these 
our story has to do. Suffice it to say, 
that ruffianism and murder received a 
check which satisfied, even if it did not 
convince most, that it was perhaps the 
best and wisest action, on the part of 
the people, which could have been de- 
vised to control a dangerous element, 
and meet the exigencies of the hour. 
Lester knew the unerring certainty of 
the death penalty awaiting the commis- 
sion of the crime of murder. Not more 
secret and sure were the operations of 
the Holy Vehme in the fourteenth, than 
those of the Vigilants in the nineteenth 
century. But he had one ray of hope. 
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He knew his pursuers would use no 
measures in wresting the secret of his 
flight from his wife, incompatible with 
respect and honor; and however much 
he felt in that hour that he had slighted, 
abused, and insulted her, he was certain 
she would never betray him. If he could 
but reach the thick cover of young pines 
and stunted manzanita-bushes, so over- 
grown and undergrown with the unclear- 
ed tangle of wild vines, he was safe; 
and he might by some possibility yet 
escape, and find his way into the thick- 
ly populated city, since telegraph wire 
and iron rail were not in requisition in 
those early days to arrest the flight of 
fugitives from justice. 

Grace Lester closed the door after 
her retreating husband, and with a dar- 
ing, haughty expression in her dark 
eyes, combining scorn and a sense of 
freedom, waited. She knew the pursuers 
would come at once to the cabin. She 
knew every corner and nook of the rick- 
ety old place would be searched, and that 
she would stand there, the only woman, 
in the midst of those exasperated and 
it might be half-drunken men. . She took 
down a derringer from a small shelf over 
the fire-place, and carefully examined it. 
She had loaded it the day before —for 
she was too much alone to be without 
such a protector against tramps and vag- 
abonds. 

“If they attempt to intimidate me, I 
will use this,” she said, resolutely. “ But 
no—they will not. If there is any senti- 
ment of honor or manliness among them, 
my helplessness will appeal to it.” 

Rapidly these thoughts sped through 
the brain of the girl-woman, for spite of 
the lines in her face she was not yet 
nineteen; as rapidly those outside near- 
ed the clearing before the door. 

“Ho! there!” shouted the leader. 
“No use to hide, Ned Lester. Either 
come out or we’ll bring you ; a half-hour 
will serve to try, convict, and hang you, 
with the proofs of your guilt before us.” 
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Grace opened the door, holding the 
dog in leash with one hand, and with the 
other raising to her face a lantern, that 
met and reflected twenty other lan- 
terns as they glimmered like huge fire- 
flies through the fog and drizzling rain. 
Her voice was steady and firm—not a 
nerve quivered, not a muscle yielded. 
Her long black hair, thrown back from 
her face, seemed like a sombre mourn- 
ing veil, and her eyes retaining their ex- 
pression of hauteur, kindled and flash- 
ed like cimeters, striking the men who 
looked upon them with sudden awe. 

“Edward Lester is not here,” 
said quietly. 

“He has been, certainly, Mrs. Les- 
ter,” said one who seemed to be in com- 
mand, respectfully raising the broad- 
brimmed felt hat which shielded him 
like an umbrella from the rain. We 
saw him run this way. We are sor- 


she 


ry for you, madam, but you must not 
deny us. 
ton and dastardly murder. 


Lester has committed a wan- 
We have 
too often let him off because he has 
been intoxicated; but to-night seals his 
fate. I will spare you the details of the 
crime, but if he does not appear in five 
minutes we shall be obliged to come in 
and take him. Counsel him to yield at 
once.” 

Murmurs of disapprobation were heard 
at the five-minutes respite offered by 
the leader, but the sight of the pale, 
proud woman soon hushed them. 

Five minutes’ gain was worth much 
then. Notwithstanding Grace Lester’s 
feelings toward her husband, she would 
have thrown herself in the path of his 
pursuers, rather than have seen him 
condemned to an ignominious death. 
Five minutes! They held within their 
small compass the agonies of an eter- 
nity. All the dreams of her first pas- 
sionate love for this man came throng- 
ing before her—the few short months 
of excitement and pleasure following 
their marriage; the gradual insight into 
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his real character; the stormy year pre- 
ceding this dreadful time; the scorn and 
humiliation to which he had subjected 
her; and his one redeeming character- 
istic of intense love for his child, when 
he chanced to be sober. 

And what had developed in him the 
traits never suspected to exist when she 
first knew him? The demon of intem- 
perance held him in dreadful thrall. 
The madness that dwelt in the wine-cup 
had blighted life and made it a perpetual 
misery. The bite of the serpent, the 
sting of the adder—how fearfully she had 
experienced these! And whohad tempt- 
ed him beyond control, and urged him 
into vice, profanity, and wantonness? 
Who but these very men, who came now 
to demand his life in expiation of his 
crime. For the first time in her life, the 
strength of the temptation seemed re- 
vealed to her. For the first time she 
felt some stirrings, faint indeed, yet vi- 
tal, of pity and commiseration for the 
hunted, doomed father of her child. 

Again she spoke—this time with stern, 
bitter condemnation. She reminded the 
Vigilants of the temptation thrown in his 
way, and denounced ¢hem as the tempt- 
ers. She argued that although they 
could imbibe intoxicating stimulants 
without feeling their effects, they were 
none the less culpable than he. She 
pictured the glowing hopes of her own 
youth, the wreck and ruin of her woman- 
hood, the shame resting upon the inno- 
cent head of her child. She implored 
them, not for mercy to the criminal, but 
for compassion on the weak who were 
powerless to resist those poisonous stim- 
ulants. She spoke of the hopeless 
degradation, the mental imbecility, and 
moral baseness of the drunkard’s life, 
and finally she arraigned them before 
high heaven, as creating the very crimes 
they sought to punish. 

It was a strange sight to look upon 
this beating, restless crowd, surging up 
to that small clearing, like a great storm- 
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beaten wave, and hushed and chained 
there by the voice of a woman, which 
might have seemed like the still, small 
voice of an accusing conscience. 

The restraint gave way at last. She 
had commanded attention by the impres- 
siveness of her words, but the set pur- 
pose was not averted. 

Where was Lester all this time? And 
as the question rung from lip to lip, one 
and another entered the small doorway; 
one of the men carefully lifting the bas- 
ket containing the child upon the only 
table the room held. All in vain—Les- 
ter had escaped them; and it might per- 
haps be truth to assert that not a few of 
them were glad to escape also the re- 
sponsibility of hangman to the husband 
of Grace Lester. As for her—she was 
iron, steel, stone — anything without 
seeming sense or feeling, during this 
dreadful hour. She had hurled upon 
them the sense of guilt, and left it as a 
burden they could not elude. They did 


not speak of it to each other—it had 
stricken too surely home. 

They went away quietly — wet, drag- 
gled, foot-sore, in the now heavy rain, 
and buried the poor murdered boy, the 
gambling fraternity following him to his 
last resting-place. 


“She hadn’t ought to starve, if she 
did give us h—ll,” were the words ut- 
tered in the “ Big Saloon ” the following 
evening, as the crowd gathered in after 
their late supper. The man who spoke 
was a big, broad-shouldered, devil-may- 
care sort of a fellow, and it was felt to 
be a relief that some one had been bold 
enough to give utterance to the thought 
which was uppermost with them all; for 
the lonely woman in the cabin had been 
the source of some anxiety to the men 
she had so boldly reproved, and the un- 
easiness was visibly relieved when Bow- 
en spoke. 

“Let’s get up a subscrip’ for her, 


then,” said the man—one of the better’ 
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class—who had been leader of the Vigi 
lants, and whose presence in the saloon 
was no sign that it was the monte-table 
which had lured him thither. “I sup- 
pose she’ll want to leave these diggin’s, 
anyhow.” 

Hands were at once inserted into shab- 
by vest-pockets, and the tens and twen- 
ties, and old-time fifty-dollar “slugs,” 
which would perchance have been risk- 
ed in the game, were briskly deposited 
upon the table. 

“Now, let’s go right off with it,” said 
Bowen. “If we aint more vigi/ant than 
we were t’other night, s/e’// be off some- 
where, too.” 

“Don’t go in a mob, like,” said one 
more considerate than the others. ‘‘ Ap- 
point a committee, an’ let ’em take it; 
no use to scare her agen.” 

“Guess you’re afeared of another 
lecture,” said Bowen; “but that’s my 
mind, too—draw lots who goes.” 

The [ots fell to Bowen and Bob Smith, 
the man who had proposed the sub- 
scription. 

“Taint a job I like much, this,” said 
the former. “I kind o’ hate to face that 
woman ; an’ as to drink, why I’m blamed 
if I can somehow git my courage up to 
take adrop. Tell you what, Smith, that 
was the severest thing I ever heard. 
With murder behind us, an’ killin’ afore 
us, an’ them great eyes o’ hern flashin’ 
out like a—like a—” 

“Banner,” said Bob Smith. 

“Banner be hanged—like a convic- 
tion of sin. Tell you what, Smith, I’m 
goin’ to jine the cold water and tea fel- 
lows ; henceforth that’s my stripe.” 

“ Drinking in this place won’t be as 
lively, I guess,”’ said Smith, somewhat 
stunned by Bowen’s announcement, as 
he was known to be one of the most 
reckless topers in the village. ‘ Whis- 
ky ’s at the bottom of all cussedness. 
No whisky, no fightin’; no fightin’, no 
murder; no murder, no Vigilance Com- 
mittee.” 
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Beguiling the way with such talk, they 
reached Lester’s. But no sign of life 
greeted them; no smoke from the chim- 
ney; no light in the window; the dog 
was gone, the house deserted. 

“Well—I swan!” said Bowen, “not 
a thing to eat, either,” peering into the 
cupboard. “Tell you what, that wo- 
man’s gone to look after 27. Gracious 
goodness! women is contrary, after all. 
But what’s to be done?” 

** Follow, and bring her back, for she 
will never come up with Ned Lester—he 
will make tracks quicker than lightning, 
if I know him.” 

Winding in and out, clambering over 
the trunks of fallen trees, slipping ever 
and anon into the moist slimy pitfalls 
covered with rank verdure, they painful- 
ly penetrated deeper and deeper into the 
recesses of the dangerous by-paths. 
Broken branches here and there con- 
vinced them that some one had beaten 
a rough, irregular way before them, and 
in one yielding place could be distinctly 
traced the mark of a dog’s paw. Leav- 
ing them slowly progressing, we return 
to Grace. 

After the crowd left her, which they 
did respectfully if not quietly, she seem- 
ed long in recovering herself. She had, 
by some sudden inspiration, awed them 
with the earnestness of her words. But 
she had felt also under the influence of 
a new revelation herself. She sat long 
dumbly conscious that some great revo- 
lution was taking place in her heart, and 
at last the smothered emotions found 
vent in copious healing tears. ‘Unto 
those who forgive much, much shall be 
forgiven.” Dared she ask forgiveness 
for her mad frerzy of hatred and scorn? 

The man she once loved bore with 
him the remembrance of her last words, 
sealed with her innocent baby’s kiss. 
No—she would seek him with food; she 
would aid him in his disgraceful flight ; 
he should once more see his child, and 
parting thus, learn from human pardon 
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and pity the diviner compassion which 
transmutes the scarlet of sin into the 
whiteness of purity. 

She hastily fed the dog, filled a bas- 
ket with needful food, and taking her 
baby, the three went out into the dreary 
gray of earliest dawn. No terror could 
take possession of her now. The rude 
shock of the previous night had steeled 
her against minor fears ; yet the woman- 
ly sense of dependence still clung about 
her, for Trusty pressed close to her side, 
and she laid the baby now and then on 
his shaggy back, where he bore her as 
though he felt the responsibility of the 
burden. 

They found him at last, with all the 
youth stricken out of his face, his hair 
blanched to the whiteness of snow; 
trembling, feeble, cowering with terror ; 
abject in his bitter degradation. He had 
wandered, running wildly with the hor- 
ror of a violent death behind him, or 
crawling slowly on, in utter despair, to 
the dank edge of a slimy morass. He 
muttered as one in delirium. Suddenly 
he raised his eyes—all their sinister 
light was gone -—dull and hopeless with 
hunger and weariness. He saw “er, and 
shrieked with dreadful apprehension. 
Had she come to.betray him? Did she 
hate him so, after all, as to pursue him 
with vengeance, and give him up to the 
avenging Vigilants ? 

“Do not look so, Edward. Do not 
suspect me of baseness like that. But 
take this food ; it will revive you.” And 
then with rapid motion she gathered a 
few pine cones, lighted and placed upon 
them a small tin kettle of strong coffee. 
She put it, heated, to his lips. She 
wrapped the heavy shawl round him, 
and laid the child in his arms. Trusty, 
at his feet, put his shaggy head in the 
baby’s lap. 

“Take back the kiss,” she said, “as 
I take back the words I uttered. I have 
come to help you—comfort and sustain 
you with a less bitter parting.” 
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Great heavy sobs—a sort of dumb 
agony—wrung the man prostrated there. 
He looked at her with glazed, tearless 
eyes; he seemed uncomprehending at 
first, and then reaching out his feeble 
hand, would have touched her. She 
saw the stain upon it, and involuntarily 
shrunk. 

The strained, sensitive nerves of the 
murderer gave way. With a moan of 
wretchedness and pain, his lips clung 
for one moment to those of the child, 
and with a sudden, searching glance at 
his wife, his eyes closed in merciful 
oblivion. 

It was at this moment that the two 
men searching for her discovered the 
sad group. 

“Hush!” she said, raising her hand, 
“pity and pardon; he is beyond the 
pale of human judgment. Edward Les- 
ter is dead!” 


Through a long, dreary illness, the 
Vigilants of were the tried and 


trusty friends and supporters of Grace 


Lester. Nor did the skillful physician 
or kind nurse suspect the source of the 
lavish supply of delicacies which always 
found their way into her neat and com- 
fortable room. From some letters found 
in the cabin they ascertained the name 
and residence of her father, and learned 
the fact that she had carefully concealed 
from him all knowledge of the unworthi- 
ness of her husband, and the miseries 
of her unhappy wedded life. The baby 
was their especial idol, and even after 
the disbanding of the organization, the 
little Grace was made the recipient of 
so many rare “specimens” and rich 
“nuggets,” that now, as she and her 
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mother were about to return to the wel- 
coming kindness of the father who un- 
wittingly mourned for the bereavement 
of his darling Grace, some thousands 
of dollars deposited with the small but 
ambitious banking establishment were 
molded into “bricks” for the uncon- 
scious little one. 


The 24th of December— Christmas 
eve! and beside a cheerful anthracite 
fire in a pleasant house of Philadelphia, 
an elderly gentleman sat, evidently ex- 
pectant, for he rose occasionally to go 
to the window and look out. The lamp- 
lighter was going his rounds, and little 
jets of flame sprung up here and there 
along the block as he ignited the liber- 
ated gas. 

“The ship must be in,” he said to 
the rather stately, middle-aged sister, 
who presided as housekeeper over his 
comfortable establishment; “I should 
have gone myself to meet darling Grace, 
but this gouty foot said, nay. How she 
lingers! And my grandchild! —I long 
to see her cherub face. A rare Christ- 
mas we shall have, sister. I never before 
appreciated the meaning of ‘returned 
Californians.’ ” 

“The fatted calf is killed,” said the 
lady, pleasantly; and taking her broth- 
er’s place at the window, she quietly 
watched a carriage which had driven up 
unperceived amid the throng of noisy 
vehicles without. As she caught a 
glimpse of a lady in deep mourning 
alighting, followed by a nurse, baby, and 
last a shaggy dog, she turned toward 
him a face radiant with welcome, and 
exclaimed: “Thank God! they have 
come at last!” 
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_ “HE mismanagement of governors, 


and the missionary influence con- 
stantly at work in opposition to the in- 
terests of the colonists, created an in- 
tense desire on the part of the settlers 
for self-government. In 1852, the Brit- 
ish Parliament passed an act giving to 
New Zealand a constitution, based upon 
that which is in use in the United States. 
About the same time, gold was discov- 
ered in Coromandel—a pretty little har- 
bor, about forty miles from Auckland — 
but this discovery was unimportant. A 


THREE PARTS. PART 


few years later, further discoveries were 
made in Nelson, Otago, and Canterbury. 
The mining in Otago and Hokitika (Can- 
terbury) brought a great increase of pop- 


ulation to New Zealand. Prior to the 
discovery of rich deposits on the sea- 
beach at Hokitika, Otago had yielded 
enormous returns, and prospectors were 
out in every direction. It is necessary 
to explain here that these rich gold- 
fields were all in the middle island, the 
native population of which did not ex- 
ceed 1,000, and were of a class from 
which the settlers feared no opposition. 
Almost the entire native population was 
in the north island, in the neighborhood 
of Auckland, New Plymouth, Welling- 
ton, and Wanganui. 

In 1860, William King (Wiremu 
Kingi), a native who had returned from 
the south, where he had fled from a con- 
quering tribe, took possession of certain 
lands in Turanaki, to which he had no 
claim, and which had already been sold 
to the government. He was supported 
in his occupancy by the land-league, an 
institution which had been gaining in- 
fluence among the natives for years, and 
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which resulted in the election of a king 
—one Te Whero- Whero, a pensioner 
on the bounty of the government. He 
was called to the throne under the title 
of Potatau, King 5f New Zealand. At 
the time of his great promotion, Pota- 
tau was living in the government do- 
main, within half a mile of the Govern- 
ment House, Auckland. He was much 
opposed to the movement, and at first 
declined to accept the honor. William 
Thompson (Wiremu Tamahanna) one of 
the ablest natives in New Zealand, was 
the leading spirit in this movement. He 
was the king-maker of New Zealand, and 
compelled Potatau to accept the sceptre, 
because he was an old, feeble man, and 
would throw no obstacle in the way of 
Thompson’s own schemes, for he meant 
to pull the strings whoever might wear 
the crown. Thompson organized a reg- 
ular system of government, enrolled 
troops and policemen, and made many 
appointments about the person of his 
majesty. As long as this movement 
was not aggressive, the colonial gov- 
ernment took no steps to check it, and 
regarded it rather as a joke than other- 
wise. But William King threw himself 
upon the protection of Potatau, and 
claimed his support in retaining the 
lands he was then occupying by force. 
Colonel Browne, the governor, decided 
to dislodge King from the Waitara block, 
which he claimed, and ordered the gov- 
ernment surveyors to proceed with a 
survey in which they had been disturb- 
ed. They were again driven off the 
land. Colonel Gold and the 65th Reg- 
iment were ordered to Taranaki, with 
instructions to protect the surveyors, 
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and to dislodge King. Here began a 
war which lasted for years, and dur- 
ing which the military force in the coun- 
try suffered quite as much as did the 
natives. 

The beautiful province of Taranaki 
was almost destroyed by the war, and 
has not recovered from the effects of the 
campaign. From Taranaki the war was 
carried into the province of Auckland. 
From first to last it was an inglorious 
campaign. Never did men fight better 
or suffer more; yet spch were the diffi- 
culties of the country and the spirit of 
the natives, that, after over four years of 
almost uninterrupted fighting, the natives 
were not conquered. They were defeat- 
ed, certainly, and frequently, but only to 
renew the conflict at some future period. 
The Maori king still reigns, and anoth- 
er Maori war is probably engaging the 
attention of the colonists at this moment. 
The natives have never been thoroughly 
whipped; they, therefore, undervalue 
British soldiers; and, because the col- 
onial government has not resorted to 
extreme measures, they think the set- 
tlers are afraid of them. On many oc- 
casions the settlers have had the oppor- 
tunity of teaching the natives a severe 
lesson, but, from a sincere respect for a 
brave people, and because there is a 
strong desire on the part of most of the 
colonists to preserve the race, the chance 
of giving them a severe punishment has 
been allowed to slip away. 

The war between the two races closed 
in 1865, only to be re-opened again and 
again, as the natives were guilty of mur- 
der or arson. It has been the custom 
of writers who have never seen New 
Zealand, or who have merely passed 
through it, to give the public their views 
of the native war. In some instances, 
the statements have been so absurd as 
to elicit only alaugh. Others have been 
worse than ridiculous ; they have been 
absolutely wicked, and crimes of the 
most heinous character have been charg- 
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ed against both military and settlers. 
Having spent some fifteen years in the 
country, the writer is in & position to 
controvert these statements, and to say, 
that, throughout the entire campaigns, 
the natives were treated with a leniency 
and kindness altogether undeserved, and 
which produced the worst consequences 
in their minds, and led to murders and 
mutilations of a most horrible character. 
A brief summary of the proceedings of 
the combatants will place the matter in 
as clear a light as it is possible to do in 
this outline. 

On the 4th of March, 1860, Captain 
Cracroft, of H. M. steamship Viger —a 
gallant and distinguished officer — with 
his “blue-jackets,” attacked a fortified 
pah at Waireka, and dislodged the na- 
tives, of whom a considerable number 
were killed. The colonel commanding 
the troops, though a brave man, was in- 
competent, and, in the very commence- 
ment of the war, by his incapacity, 
strengthened the feeling in the native 


mind that the troops were inferior to 


themselves. This engagement was fol- 
lowed by another at Waitara, which, had 
it been properly conducted, might have 
closed the war. Soon after this affair, 
General Pratt assumed command, and, 
for the first time, the natives fought on 
the open plain. At the battle of Mahoe- 
tahi, they displayed great bravery, but 
were severely handled. They had been 
reinforced by 400 natives from the Wai- 
kato, but in the open field they had no 
chance with disciplined men. Several 
unimportant events followed, reflecting 
no credit upon the commanders. New 
Plymouth was intrenched, and the en- 
tire settlement became one large inclos- 
ed camping-ground. 

The natives fortified themselves in the 
Arei pak, to which General Pratt ad- 
vanced by a long sap which exposed him 
to the ridicule alike of soldiers, settlers, 
and natives. The natives, however, 
were now “cornered,” and were out of 
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provisions. They asked for peace, and 
it was unwisely granted. 

General Sir Duncan Cameron now 
assumed command, and troops began 
to pour in from Indiaand England. On 
the removal of the main body of the 
troops to Auckland, the Taranaki na- 
tives, having recruited their exhausted 
commissariat, renewed the war by mur- 
dering a party of officers and soldiers. 
At the same time, General Cameron was 
employing his troops in making roads in 
the neighborhood of Auckland, which 
the natives resented by further murders. 
This extended the theatre of the war, 
and hostilities were at once renewed. 
The first important engagement took 
place on the heights of Koheroa, where 
General Cameron led the attacking par- 
ty in person, and the natives fled. Near- 
ly all the engagements which followed 
were along the banks of the Waikato 
On abandoning Koheroa, the 
intrenched themselves some 


River. 
natives 


miles farther south, in a stronghold 


called Mere-mere, from which they were 
also driven. Going still farther south, 
they intrenched themselves at Rangiriri, 
their greatest stronghold. Here they 
made a determined resistance. But aft- 
er a severe contest, in which the troops 
lost two officers and thirty-five men kill- 
ed, and thirteen officers and eighty-six 
men wounded, the fa was abandoned. 
, The native loss was 200 killed and 183 
prisoners. 

The troops at once advanced upon 
Ngaruawahia, the capital of the Maori 
king, and from thence occupied Wata- 
wata, Te Rore, and Rangiawhea, the 
very centre of the Maori kingdom. A 
few miles from the last position, the na- 
tives made another stand, at Orakau. 
They fought very bravely here, and, 
when asked to surrender, replied that 
they would fight forever. They were 
driven from this position with consider- 
able loss. 

It was now considered necessary to 
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occupy Tauranga, a sea-port on the east 
coast, as the natives there were disloyal 
and threatening in their attitude. The 
first engagement was most disastrous to 
the force employed, and the troops, more 
particularly the officers, suffered very se- 
verely. The “Gate” fat, as it was called, 
being the entrance to the country inland, 
was strongly fortified, but the natives 
were driven out and the Jak taken. A 
body of troops had been placed in posi- 
tion to cut off the natives’ retreat. The 
latter, finding themselves hemmed in on 
all sides, rushed to the Jah again, and 
the troops, thinking it was a strong re- 
inforcement, retired precipitately. The 
troops lost twenty officers and eighty- 
three men. Night stayed further pro- 
ceedings, and when the Aah was taken 
the next morning, its occupants of the 
previous night had fled. 

In the recent engagement at Taran- 
aki, a Captain Lloyd had been killed and 
decapitated. His head was carried round 
the country by an insane Maori, and 
made to declare strange prophecies in 
favor of the natives. A new phase was 
given to the war; the teachings of this 
lunatic resulted in the abandonment of 
Christianity and the adoption of a new 
creed, called at first Paz Marere, but 
better known as Hauhauism, from the 
peculiar mode of conducting their wor- 
ship, which resembled the barking of 
dogs. Under the influence of this new 
creed, the war was carried to the south 
of the north island, and also all along 
its eastern coast; the natives commit- 
ting a great number of murders wherev- 
er they went. Among the killed was a 
most estimable man, the Rev. Mr. Volk- 
ner, and a half-caste native officer, Mr. 
Fulloon. 

Under the command of General Chute, 
the disturbances in these places were 
crushed out, only to be renewed on the 
removal of the troops. Again the native 
commissariat failed, and a peace was 
patched up. The war was closed with 
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an expense to the colony of $35,000,000, 
the loss of hundreds of brave settlers, 
and the destruction of some of the most 
flourishing settlements. 

In December, 1866, the governor was 
enabled to pass through the whole of the 
disaffected districts, and the war was 
supposed to have been finally ended. 
But in May, 1868, the prisoners confin- 
ed (at large) in the Chatham Islands, 
seized a schooner, which had been sent 
to them with provisions, and, under the 
leadership of Te Kooti—a man of no 
note among his people, but a blood- 
thirsty murderer—landed at Poverty 
Bay, on the east coast, and murdered 
almost the entire settlement. Before 
any steps could be taken to stay his 
progress, he had marched through many 
settlements, murdering and destroying 
wherever he went. The settlers were 
powerless; they were living in fancied 
security, and the attack came from a 
point least expected. The whole of the 


troops had been withdrawn, but the col- 
ony had a small army of police, and they 
were sent in pursuit of the murderer, Te 


Kooti. This man had committed the 
vilest atrocities—too vile to record—but 
he was sheltered and protected by the 
natives. He was chased from one po- 
sition to another, and finally found a city 
of refuge in the king’s country, where it 
was impossible to follow him. 

The lands which General Cameron 
had taken from the natives were confis- 
cated, and were occupied by military 
settlers —that is, by men who received 
gifts of land on condition of accepting 
service when called on. These settle- 
ments flourished, though, as a rule, they 
passed out of the hands of the original 
holders, who were adventurers from Aus- 
tralia — brave and gallant men, but not 
disposed to settle anywhere. All the 
settlers on the frontiers were enrolled 
as militia, and are probably at the pres- 
ent moment engaged in another war with 
the natives, who have already begun by 
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murdering an unoffending settler—their 
usual mode of giving notice that their 
desire for war has returned. 

Te Kooti, like Nana Sahib, has never 
been taken, and many other murderers 
bid the law defiance. Neither the gold- 
fields nor the military settlements had 
anything to do with the war. They fol- 
lowed after the war; and no digger, as 
such, ever fought either for himself or 
anyone else. It has been stated that 
women and children were killed by the 
troops, and that the children were mur- 
dered by dashing out their brains. This 
is an unqualified falsehood, except that 
writers have attributed the atrocities of 
the natives to the Europeans. When 
Te Kooti and his band murdered the 
settlers at Poverty Bay, he dishonored 
the women in the presence of their dy- 
ing husbands, and murdered the chil- 
dren by dashing out their brains. If 
native women were killed they deserv- 
ed it. In all their engagements, the 
women fought with the men, and were 
most indefatigable in their mutilation of 
the dead and wounded. Neither mer 
nor women were killed, except in the 
act of fighting, and with arms in their 
hands. 

In the hour of battle there is no dis- 
tinction of sex. All strip to the loins; 
all yell, dance, and protrude the tongue. 
At the distance of some hundreds of 
yards, he would be a nice shot, indeed, 
who could distinguish between man and 
woman. 

The fortifications of the natives are 
quite equal in strength to, and are as 
scientifically constructed as any of the 
earth-work fortifications of civilized peo- 
ples. The Maori warrior is quite fa- 
miliar with scarps and counterscarps, 
curtains, angles, screens, rifle - pits, fas- 
cines, gabions, saps, and mines. Until 
shelled, his Jah is almost impregnable. 
His outer works consist of a stout stock- 
ading of timber, over which are thrown 
heavy folds of the native flax, which 
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break the force of the shot directed 
against them. This fence is elevated 
about a foot from the ground, so as to 
leave room for the shots to pass out of 
the Jah through the loop-holes in the 
lower portion of the inner stockade, 
which is constructed of huge pieces of 
timber or full-grown trees. In attempt- 
ing to storm these Jaks, the English 
troops have invariably saffered severely. 

There is very little ground for encour- 
aging the belief that the natives will ever 
fully accept European or any other civ- 
ilization; indeed, owing to their pecul- 
iar habits, they are liable at any moment 
to be swept away by an epidemic. If 
small-pox ever gets fairly hold of them, 
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the race will quickly cease to be. In- 
temperance, filth, and their habit of eat- 
ing rotten corn and stinking fish, have 
done their work. Women have few chil- 
dren; when they do bear, their offspring 
is tainted by a foul disease, the result 
of their unclean habits. The language 
of the Maoris is most obscene, and the 
names given to rivers and peculiar lo- 
calities will not bear translation. Ow- 
ing to the great length of the sea-board, 
and the number of rivers and harbors, 
the natives have abundant supplies of 
food, but they do not care for fresh fish, 
their favorite food being potatoes, and 
shark which has been cured by expos- 
ure to the sun. 
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How looked the earth unto His eyes, 
So lately closed on Paradise ? 


Clad all in purity 


Of snowy raiment, as a bride 
That waiteth for her lord to see— 
That waiteth in her love and pride? 


Was the snow white on fields and rocks, 
Whereon the shepherds watched their flocks 
In the mid - winter night? 
And saw the angel clothed in white, 
The heavenly gates that opened wide, 
In midst whereof was One 
They dared not gaze upon! 
Snow hither, thither, and afar, 
Beneath the new mysterious star? 
Snow upon Lebanon, 
Whose cedars stood, a crystal net 
Of frost-work, beautiful to see? 
Snow upon Olivet — 
‘Snow upon awful Calvary? 


Found He it fair to look upon, 
Beneath the wooing of the sun? 

The turf whereon He trod, 
Did He not bend His glance to greet? 
The daisy glancing from the sod, 
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The lily slim and tall, 
The ferny banks of sheltered nooks, 
The singing voice within the brooks, 
Each slender blade of grass that sprang, 
The tender shade of leafy ways, 
Each little bird that sang 
Its wee heart out in praise — 
I think He found them sweet — 
He knew and loved them all! 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


N the spring of the year 1864, it was 
] my fortune to be called from the 
vicissitudes of military life in the field 
to a position in the War Department at 
Washington, where I remained until 
long after the cessation of hostilities be- 
tween the Northand South. At that time 
the office of Secretary was filled by Hon 
Edwin M. Stanton, since deceased; and 
the office of Assistant Secretary by Hon. 
Charles A. Dana. In the office of the 
Secretary, besides myself and a moder- 
ate clerical force, were Generals Edward 
R. S. Canby and James A. Hardie, both 
acting as Assistant Adjutants - General. 
For a better understanding of what is 
to follow, I will give a brief synopsis of 
a portion of the duties of each of the 
above-named officers, together with my 
own. 

Mr. Dana’s duties pertained to those 
of the Secretary. Healso referred many 
important papers to the heads of bureaus 
and chiefs of departments, with notes of 
his views concerning the subject-matter 
thereof; appointed the clerks and regu- 
lated the civil service in the Quarter- 
master-General’s office, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office, Paymaster-General’s office, 
Commissary-General’s office, Medical 
and Ordnance departments, all of which 
are bureaus of the War Department. 
General Canby was principally engaged 
in making decisions in difficult military 
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cases referred to the War Office for final 
action, and which, in their examination, 
required an extensive knowledge of mil- 
itary law, regulations, precedent, and 
history. He also digested an immense 
amount of the more important corre- 
spondence addressed to the Secretary, 
but which was constantly crowded past 
the desk of the latter, by reason of the 
many extraordinary demands upon his 
time by Congressmen, politicians, gen- 
erals of the army, and the President. 
General Hardie was known as the ex- 
ecutive officer of the department. His 
special duty was to receive and dispose 
of the public, who in great numbers 
thronged the office every day, with let- 
ters of introduction, and petitions for 
favors of various kinds. One would 
ask for commutation of the sentence of 
a soldier friend or relation who had been 
tried by court-martial; another would 
apply for a permit for some wife or 
mother to go to the front to see a dying 
son or husband; another-would make a 
spirited demand for the promotion of 
some captain, who, from the representa- 
tions made, had, by his unaided arm 
alone, saved the country on several crit- 
ical occasions; another, a refugee, would 
seek for a pass through the lines for the 
purpose of bringing away his family and 
movable effects; and still another would 
apply for a brief furlough for some sol- 
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dier at the front, in order that he might 
look for the last time upon the face of 
some beloved and dying parent in the 
North. With duties like these, and a 
great variety of others even more im- 
portant, the judgment of Hardie was 
constantly occupied. My own duties 
pertained to the Secretary’s immediate 
office. I prepared the lists of appoint- 
ments of general, field, and staff officers 
of the army, with their recommendations, 
to be sent in to the United States Sen- 
ate for confirmation; noted from the 
station-books of the office and the news- 
papers, the changes of position of the 
various commands at the front; codi- 
fied general orders, and made digests of 
rules bearing upon special cases on hand 
for decision and immediate disposal by 
the Secretary, and, with other a/tachés, 
attended to a multitude of entirely new 
business, which was constantly being 
thrown upon the department by the 
emergencies of the war. A portion of 
my especial work was of such a confi- 
dential nature, that a book in which I 
wrote shut with a lock, and each after- 
noon, when the office was closed, both 
book and key were deposited with the 
Secretary until office-hours on the fol- 
lowing day. This precaution was deem- 
ed necessary for two reasons — namely, 
to guard a part of the information it con- 
tained from the numerous spies who in- 
fested the capital at that time, and an- 
other portion from newspaper corre- 
spondents and reporters, who, by their 
enterprise in picking up and publishing 
private war-news, frequently gave the 
department much trouble and annoy- 
ance. 

It is well known to military men how 
regimental commanders are required to 
make periodical reports to commanders 
of brigades, of the number of men borne 
upon the regimental rolls, including both 
present and absent; and that the com- 
manders of brigades aggregate the 
strength of their several regiments, and 
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make similar reports to the generals 
commanding divisions; that these con- 
solidate the strength of the brigades em- 
braced in their respective divisions, and 
make reports to the generals command- 
ing army corps or military departments 
(in several instances during the war, 
a general commanded both a military 
department and an army corps), who, 
in turn, send forward reports to the Ad- 
jutant - General of the Army at the War 
Department, where, from time to time, 
the grand total strength of the whole 
army is ascertained. This routine is 
mentioned for the benefit of those read- 
ers who have always remained in civil 
life, and who would not otherwise be apt 
to know of the system through which 
such information reached head-quarters. 
President Lincoln was always greatly 
interested in knowing the exact strength 
of each general’s command, and would 
frequently call over to the War Office, 
and examine a consolidated grand total 
report of the strength of the whole army, 
which came within my province to pre- 
pare. 

As the war, with all its glories, ex- 
citements, and horrors, has floated away 
into the past, and we are removed from 
its fortunate close by some eight years, 
it is not deemed improper for me, now, 
to make known to the world, for the first 
time, the exact numerical strength of 
the Northern Army at a stated time; 
and I will select the 1oth day of March, 
1864, as the period of my data. The 
war had then existed for nearly three 
years. Many heavy battles had been 
fought, including those of Bull Run, Shi- 
loh, Pea Ridge,Chickahominy, Murfrees- 
boro, Manassas, Chattanooga, Vicksburg, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Gettysburg, and Chickamauga, be- 
sides innumerable smaller fights and 
skirmishes, and the rolls of the army 
showed that a startling number had 
been killed, or permanently disabled by 


wounds. But, nevertheless, the spring 
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campaign of 1864 opened with fair pros- 
pects. A heavy reconnoissance from 
the Army of the Potomac had been 
made across the Rapidan, resulting in 
ascertaining the position and probable 
strength of the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia; successful operations 
had been consummated on James River 
by the gun-boat fleet; Major-General 
Sherman’s Grand Army of the Missis- 
sippi was in splendid heari, having just 
succeeded in driving the army under 
Lieutenant- General Polk far back into 
the Confederate shell; Major-General 
Gilmore had effected some brilliant 
movements in Florida, and the Presi- 
dent had already commenced his policy 
of reconstruction in that State, under a 
recent proclamation of conditional par- 
donand amnesty; Major-General Banks, 
with his magnificent Army of the Gulf, 
and gun-boats, was proceeding leisurely 
up Red River, and the times were au- 
spicious of a successful summer’s oper- 
ations. Major-General Grant was in 
Washington, consulting privately with 
the President and Secretary of War, 
concerning the massing of troops in 
front of General Lee, and the proposed 
coincident marching of General Sher- 
man’s forces through Georgia to the sea. 
On the 1st day of March, the President 
signed the bill which had just passed 
both houses of Congress, creating the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, a movement 
brought about as the only practicable 
one to bring General Grant above Gen- 
eral Halleck in rank and command. On 
the 9th, he presented the new commis- 
sion to Lieutenant-General Grant, in 
presence of his assembled Cabinet. On 
the 12th, Major-General Halleck was 
relieved as Commander -in- Chief, and 
Lieutenant- General Grant assigned to 
the command of the armies of the Unit- 
ed States. On this same day, the order 
went forth to Major-General Sherman, 
officially assigning him to the permanent 
command of the Grand Military Division 
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of the Mississippi, composed of four of 
the largest army corps, and on the 14th, 
the President ordered another draft for 
200,000 men. These circumstances are 
mentioned to show the numerous affairs 
of moment that were taking place both 
in the field and at the capital at this 
time. 

Only one unfavorable condition exist- 
ed which was calculated to cause serious 
apprehension, and that was the speedy 
expiration of the term of service of all 
the three- years volunteers who had en- 
listed in response to the call for the first 
300,000 men. The President and Sec- 
retary of War had given the subject fre- 
quent and anxious thought. Many of 
the soldiers who had first enlisted, ap- 
peared to be tired out and somewhat 
dispirited at the duration of the war. 
They felt that they had conscientiously 
done their whole duty, and should, in 
justice, be relieved by the numerous 
“stay-at-homes” in the North. Strict 
orders had to be promulgated, and harsh 
measures enforced, concerning the many 
soldiers absent without leave. The pre- 
vious fall had witnessed serious draft- 
riots in Boston and New York, and the 
darkest feature was the possibility that 
the army might, without the casualties 
incident to battle, soon become serious- 
ly reduced in numbers. The sagacity 
of the War Office fortunately hit upon the 
popular plan of veteranizing, and issued 
the new order to the army, through the 
Adjutant-General’s office. 

Without waiting to see the operatior 
and effect of this order, and taking no 
chances with possibilities, the President, 
on the rst day of February preceding, 
had issued a proclamation for a second 
draft for 300,000 more men. The vet- 
eranizing order, however, was received 
with great enthusiasm by the army, and 
was availed of at once by nearly a quar- 
ter of a million soldiers. The order was 
a very liberal one. It set forth that all 
soldiers whose term of service would 
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soon expire, and all whose terms should 
expire thereafter, who would become 
veterans by re-enlisting for a new pe- 
riod of three years, should each be enti- 
tled to an additional bounty of $300, 
provided for by Congress; additional 
monthly pay during the new term; ad- 
ditional honors; a cancellation of a cer- 
tain number of the unexpired months of 
the first term, or credit for them allow- 
ed upon the second enlistment period ; 
and an immediate thirty-days’ leave of 
absence, with transportation to and from 
their homes. A proposition so magnifi- 
cent as this, was made imperative on the 
part of the Government, from the fact 
that drafts were in operation with cred- 
its to each State’s quota, and to each 
district and sub-district in each State, 
for volunteers furnished pending the 
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drafts. This had increased the price 
of local bounties, in some sections, to 
$1,000 and $1,400 for each recruit or 
substitute, a circumstance well known 
to the soldiers whose terms were about 
to expire; so the Government had no al- 
ternative but to be liberal, and compete 
in offering extraordinary inducements. 

Notwithstanding all these adverse 
conditions, the patriotism of the people 
of the North and the ambition displayed 
by the several loyal States in forwarding 
new regiments, despite the deaths in 
hard-fought battles and those incurred 
in the ordinary course of nature, kept 
the army filled with fair numbers; and 
when the order to encourage veteraniz- 
ing went forth, there were over 854,000 
able-bodied men in the ranks, ready to 
respond to the call of the roll. 


EXHIBIT OF THE TOTAL STRENGTH OF THE UNION ARMY, MARCH toth, 1864. 
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At the date which I have selected 
for this exhibit, the veteranizing move- 
ment was well under way, and about 
225,000 men were, in consequence ab- 
sent on their thirty-days leave. Some 
30,000 others were also absent, sick or 
wounded, or on detached duty, not bear- 
ing arms. The number of men in the 
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command of each general of depart- 
ment or army corps, and the grand 
total strength of all the Northern ar- 
mies, at that time, is shown in the ta- 
ble preceding. The discrepancies be- 
tween the column of figures headed 
“Strength Present,” and the column 
headed “ Present and Absent,” are prin- 
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cipally owing to the absentees under the 
veteranizing order referred to. 

Thus stood the Union Army at the 
period we have narrated, being just pre- 
vious to the massing of troops in front 
of the army of General Lee, at -Rich- 
mond, and some ten months previous to 
Sherman’s famous march through Geor- 
gia. In numbers, it is safe to say that, 
at this period, it was as small as at any 
time between the summer of 1863 and 
the close of the war. Two months la- 
ter, and most of the veterans had re- 
turned to their respective commands, 
and hundreds of thousands of recruits 
had been hurried to the field, under the 
draft order of February 1st for a draft 
to take place March toth, and the draft 
order of March 14th for a draft to take 
place on the 15th day of April, swelling 
the number present in the ranks to up- 
ward of goo,ooo men; and six weeks 
later still, the continued influx of new 
recruits resulted in a gigantic dem- 
onstration of the almost exhaustless 
strength of the North, with 1,000,000 
soldiers at the front, and over 1,100,000 
in all borne upon the rolls of the army. 

Referring to the foregoing table, it 
will be seen that the army was mainly 
divided into two principal grand divis- 
ions ; 359,000 being borne upon the rolls 
of Major-General Sherman’s four army 
corps, and 308,400 on the rolls of the 
armies under Major-Generals Meade, 
Augur, Butler, Sigel, and Wallace, in 
close proximity to Richmond. The 
forces, as they became increased by the 
outpouring which occurred three months 
later, were still directed to increase 
these two principal subdivisions, the one 
operating against Richmond being swell- 
ed to 500,000 troops, well apportioned 
in all branches of the service. Both at 
this period and subsequently, the facts 
and figures attainable at the War Office 
regarding the Confederate Army, were 
conclusive that it was far less in numer- 
ical strength than our own, although oc- 


cupying very superior advantages of po- 
sition. 

Many of the general officers repre- 
sented herein as commanding military 
departments at a distance from active 
hostilities, by no méans performed such 
useful work, or came so prominently 
before the country as such generals as 
Sheridan and Stoneman, who, although 
commanding only divisions of army 
corps at the front, by their bravery and 
success raised the enthusiasm of the 
North, and challenged the admiration of 
the world. 

The stirring events of the last year of 
the war, and the mutations of time since 
peace was declared, have caused many 
changes of position of the generals who 
then led the army, and the other per- 
sons mentioned in this sketch. The 
stern and inflexible but noble Stanton 
is dead. His iron will and clear under- 
Standing of the necessity of severity in 
war, no doubt caused some bitter enmi- 
ties during his administration. Yet he 
pursued his path of duty as he saw the 
light to lead him ; and ever actuated by 
a consciousness of right, he filled his 
position as it could not have been filled 
by any other man known to the world, 
except perhaps by Mr. Lincoln himself. 
Hon. Charles A, Dana has, since the 
war, acquired a world-wide fame as a 
journalist and editor of the New York 
Sun, andina recent legal contest with 
the executive head of this administration 
has exhibited the powers of his mind 
in very perplexing difficulties. General 
Hardie, who graduated number eleven 
in the class where President Grant grad- 
uated as twenty-one, performed his many 
duties ably and well during the war, and 
is now Brigadier-General and Inspector- 
General of the United States Army. 
The gallant General Canby, who brought 
his experience and judgment so useful- 
ly to bear in the management of army 
business during the first years of the 
war, was in command of the Depart- 
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ment of the Gulf during the closing 
scenes of 1864-’65, and eight years later 
met a cruel death by assassination at the 
hands of the Indians, a race of barba- 
rous men for whom he had always ex- 
pressed the deepest compassion and 
sympathy. From scenes of war and all 
the other battles of life, the victor Death 
has claimed for his own the famous Gen- 
erals Meade, Thomas, McPherson, Cur- 
tis, Steele, Halleck, Wright, and Carle- 
ton. Generals Banks, Dix, Couch, But- 
ler, and Sigel are in civil life, waging 
battle in the eccentric field of politics. 
Generals Brooks, Rosecrans, and Wal- 


THE 
ERE I have before me a new 
field. It is strange that some 


one has not written about this before. 

The Rhine is really quite a river, though 

far below the Sacramento in majesty and 

importance, while it does not at all ap- 

proach the Columbia in strength, length, 

breadth, or natural scenery of its banks. 
“The bright blue Rhine.” 

Candor compels me to say that I have 
never yet been able to see the Rhine 
when its waters were even an approach 
to blue. In truth, I am bound to say 
that this celebrated river always looked 
to me like a vast stream of lager beer. 
That is its constant color, so far as I 
have been able to observe, although 
Lake Constance, and many other of the 
beautiful lakes about the head of the 
river, seem to have settled down grace- 
fully into a chronic state of the blues. 
The French love this river. So do the 
Swiss. The Germans adore it. Their 
adoration is only surpassed by that of 
the Parsee for his sacred Ganges. But 
itis no river for an American to go mad 
over, by any means. 


THE RIVER RHINE. 
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lace are enjoying the quiet of rural life, 
or engaged in heavy speculations. Gen- 
erals Heintzelman and Stoneman are on 
the retired list; and the rolls of the ar- 
my are still graced with the names of 
Generals Sherman, Schofield, Sheridan, 
Augur, Pope, and Gilmore. 

Some have kept afloat on the uncer- 
tain waves of American popularity ; oth- 
ers have passed into honored graves; 
and a few have retired to quiet and al- 
most isolated ways, in strong contrast 
with their necessarily wild and warlike 
lives during the years of the great re- 
bellion. 


RIVER RHINE. 


“QO, it was a good-enough dinner,” 
said Dr. Johnson to Boswell; “but it 
was no dinner to invite a man to.” And 
so with the Rhine; it is a good-enough 
river, but it is no river for an American 
to cross the ocean to see. You journey 
down its broad and fertile valley for 
hundreds of miles, even till within sight 
of Heidelberg on the banks of the Neck- 
er, before anything for a Californian to 
admire is met with. 

The Black Forest that stretches all 
along to the right as you descend, even 
to Frankfort on the Main, is no longera 
forest, but is converted largely into vine- 
yards and fields of grain, so that it looks 
not unlike the best cultivated and most 
civilized parts of the foot-hills of the 
Sierra. 

Heidelberg, famous in Longfellow’s 
Hyperion and a hundred other delight- 
ful books, as the city of romance and 
beauty, is—shall I say it and be believ- 
ed ?—simplya great railroad depot. Pos- 
sibly it is because these delightful books 
made me expect too much, but I am free 
to say that I never entered a more dis- 
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appointing place than this same city. 
There are some timbered hills to your 
right as you enter the flat and crowded 
little place ; the Necker, dark and dirty, 
winds along before you on its way to the 
Rhine, a few miles away to the left ; and 
just across the river lifts a high round 
butte with a touch of savage grandeur; 
but to one who expects a great deal in 
the way of scenery, either natural or 
artificial, the whole affair is dispiriting 
enough. 

It may seem ill-natured to find fault 
also with the famous German students 
of Heidelberg; but I must say that I 
had much rather look upon a knot of 
students on the streets of Oakland than 
those of this institution of world - wide 
fame. They may be very learned. No 
doubt they are true, manly fellows ; but 
somehow, in the few I met with in my 
two days’ visit here, I failed to discover. 
anything that could lift them in my mind 
above the students of Oxford, or any 
other well-ordered institution. In fact, 
there is a sort of swagger in their gait, 
and an expression of superiority in all 
they say or do, that does not strike you 
favorably at first. Of course, I may not 
have met the best class. Those I con- 
versed with were Americans. They 
were very loud in their manners, and 
certainly very accomplished in the art of 
drinking lager, if nothing else. I saw 
no student with a broken nose or a bi- 
sected eyebrow. Perhaps the great 
duelists were out of town. 

The red-stone castle here that hangs 
in “ruinous perfection” from the side of 
a steep and timbered hill above the little 
city, is held to be the largest ruin in 
Germany, and is a perfect honey-comb 
of French and German history. I took 
a guide with me to show the ruins. He 
said he understood the English language 
very well. I have no doubt he knew all 
the words, but he had only a poor idea 
how to place them or where they be- 
longed, and his observations were the 
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most rich and original you can conceive. 
A forest is growing in the garden of the 
castle, back of the ruins, where the flow- 
ers grew long centuries ago, and the 
great deep moat is filling up, and here 
and there along the mighty walls hun- 
dreds of feet above you, some grasses 
have taken root and wave like little 
plumes above the battlements. On the 
face of the arch of the great gate- way, 
you see where something has been re- 
moved from the red-stone facing as 
broad as a California blanket. That, 
your guide tells you, was a great plate 
of silver, which the French took down 
when they destroyed the castle, and car- 
ried into France; and then you fall to 
thinking of the chances of war and the 
changes of history since the days of the 
old Electors. 

Standing in the centre of the court 
—or corral, as a barbarous Californian 
insisted on calling it—you see in the 
niches of the four mighty and massive 
walls around you, hundreds of storm- 
stained figures representing characters 
of the Bible. They are singularly well 
preserved. One of them struck me 
as very grand, dignified, and majestic. 
It is a statue of David holding in his 
hand the head of Goliath. It was evi- 
dently placed there hundreds of years 
ago; yet still it stands, looking down 
upon us, dignified and severe as of old. 
Cannon have battered the walls; light- 
nings have struck the castle, fired it, and 
burnt it to a shell; the French have 
come and possessed the mighty strong- 
hold, and rent the walls with mine and 
powder; the Germans in turn have re- 
paid the visit of the fiery Frank; and 
America in the meantime has risen to 
be the noblest power on earth; but still 
this David in his lofty niche in the red- 
stone wall hangs on to the scalp of citi- 
zen Goliath, and refuses to let go for an 
instant, or change his attitude “at all, 
at all.” 

Beautiful Frankfort on the Main! | 
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do not see who could be disappointed 
here. There is an atmosphere of peace 
and satisfaction that is to be found in 
few places on the continent so far north. 
Nothing noticeable is Frankfort, either ; 
but somehow when I got there I found 
my day lengthened into a week, and still 
I wished to remain. This, I find, is the 
experience of nearly everyone who vis- 
its this quiet and opulent city. Here 
are the most beautiful women to be found 
outside of San Francisco. I am told 
that the population is largely Jewish. 

Unlike most great rivers, the hill or 
mountain scenery of the Rhine, after it 
debouches from the Alps, comes after 
the valley, instead of before. You jour- 
ney for days down the river, through 
great plains and valleys, before you come 
to a hill big enough to hold a castle to 
any great advantage. Your first castle 
of consequence sits upon a hill-side 
among the grape-vines, just opposite 
Bingen. You look at this, but do not 
like it. It is an imposture. You gaze 
at it carefully with your glass from the 
deck of the steamer that steals slowly 
and cautiously down the river through 
the rocks, and you see that it has been 
repaired. You have a suspicion that it 
is put there, or is at least carefully pre- 
served for foolish tourists like yourself, 
to look at; and then you turn and look 
at “Bingen on the Rhine.” A dull 
place; and you do not feel so deep a 
sympathy as you did for the poor sol- 
dier boy who died in Algiers, for you 
know how little he lost in never seeing 
Bingen any more. 

Another turn in the crooked, lager- 
beer looking river, and another castle. 
Another turn, and another. Then two! 
three! Opera-glasses are in demand, 
sketch-books are whipped out, note- 
books, guide-books, and everybody is 
busy for an hour. The thing then be- 
gins to lose its interest, for you can not 
keep track of them all, and you wish 
there were not any more on all the rush- 
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ing river. But still the castles continue. 
Sometimes they come right up to the 
bank, and sit down on a bluff fifty or a 
hundred feet above you. Then, again, 
they sit indistinctly back, and certainly 
look the better for it. One old Teuton 
built his castle on a little island in the 
river. This, it is said, was for the pur- 
pose of taking toll. But whatever this 
one old fellow may have taken, it is safe 
to say he did not make half so much out 
of the whole world as the Germans are 
now making out of American tourists 
who go there to gaze upon these sorry 
old piles of stones. 

For these many hours we wound 
through the grape-vine hills with a castle 
roosting on every elevation that looked 
upon the river. They are nearly all in 
ruins, and are, compared with the castle 
of Heidelberg, small affairs. You feel 


‘at the end that you had a great deal bet- 
ter have paddled your own canoe up or 
down the Columbia, as far as the scenery 
is concerned, and thereby got the worth 
of your money and labor — particularly 


if you are a Californian. 

Of course, the Rhine is an interesting 
river. It is full of history, chiefly of the 
bloody and baser sort, and it has a great 
people on both its banks—a true, honest, 
and industrious people. You see and 
feel this all the time, and yet you feel 
that this Rhine is a great humbug after 
all. On reflection, you feel, too, that you 
have been humbugged by your own coun- 
trymen. You find that it is not the Ger- 
man, but the American who has allured 
you here. You come at last to under- 
stand that “our special correspondent,” 
and the American who left his own coun- 
try without seeing it, and felt that he 
had a call to write a book on the Rhine, 
are the guilty parties. You sigh for the 
great strong rivers, the wild and wooded 
rivers, of the West, natural still, and 
almost unnamed, and say truly, “The 
eyes of the fool are in the ends of the 
earth.” 
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T was the usual hour for the arrival 
| of the Oakland boat, which con- 
veyed the passengers from the overland 
train across the bay to the city. Among 
the throng assembled on the wharf to 
await its arrival, was a young man of 
fair complexion, tall and slightly built, 
with nothing remarkable about him but 
a strikingly high-bred air, which pre- 
sented a sufficiently strong contrast to 
the appearance and demeanor of the 
majority of the bystanders. 

As he stood leaning on a thick walk- 
ing - stick, apparently quite regardless of 
the bustle and confusion around him, 
watching the approach of the still dis- 
tant boat, an older man, short and stout, 
with a pretentious; busy, important air, 
came elbowing his way through the 
crowd, and touched him on the arm. 

“You here, Lyster! I didn’t know 
you were in the city. When did you 
get back?” 

“Only a short while ago. How are 
you, Mac?” said the other, cordially 
shaking his hand. “But I need not ask, 
for you look as blooming as a rose.” 

“Can’t say the same for you,” rejoin- 
ed Mac, eyeing him with a professional 
look. “Country air hasn’t done as much 
for you as I expected it would. Family 
well?” 

“Quite, I thank you.” 

“ Expecting some one on the boat?” 

“Yes; a relative whom we have never 
seen. A Miss McLean, a young Scotch 
cousin of ours, who has recently lost 
her parents, and is coming to reside 
with us in future.” 

“Does she come direct from the old 
country?” 

“Yes. The programme was, I believe, 
to spend a few days in New York on 
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the way; but as I see her name on the 
list of overland passengers in this morn- 
ing’s paper, there can be no doubt about 
her coming. I wanted to go over and 
meet her on the other side; it would 
have looked more considerate, but un- 
luckily I got here just too late. How- 
ever, I dare say she has picked up some 
acquaintance on the way, who will look 
after her; people generally do.” 

“Of course. And so you’re going to 
have an addition to your family circle! 
How does Miss Belle like the pros- 
pect.” 

“QO! very well,” said Lyster, care- 
lessly. ‘This young lady will be an 
acceptable companion for her.” 

“Provided she doesn’t stand in her 
way—eh, old fellow?” said the other, 
giving him a sly thrust with his fore- 
finger, which produced not the slightest 
variation in the muscles of the young 
gentleman’s countenance, upon which 
an expression of imperturbable gravity 
had settled. 

“‘ That is hardly possible,” he answer- 
ed, coolly. “Isabel has her own place 
in our household, and the arrival of a 
stranger could scarcely affect her estab- 
lished rights as my mother’s adopted 
daughter, and—* 

“And the adopted sister of Henry 
Rutherford Lyster, Esq.” 

“Exactly.” 

Something in Mr. Lyster’s perfectly 
courteous tone seemed to suggest to his 
friend, Dr. McDonald— whom we may 
as well present at once under his proper 
name—the expediency of restraining his 
inclination to indulge in a little harmless 
raillery on a subject which was evident- 
ly not an acceptable one; and dropping 
his tone of banter, he introduced some 
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unimportant topic, on which they con- 
tinued to converse until the boat neared 
the wharf. 

As the plank was lowered, Harry Lys- 
ter pressed forward, and was one of the 
first on board, for he felt anxious to 
atone for his seeming negligence, and to 
avoid all further delay. 

He was not long in discovering the 
object of his quest. On the deck stood 
a young lady of about twenty years of 
age, plainly dressed in a traveling- suit 
of black, who, though apparently quite 
alone, testified no impatience or anxiety, 
but looked about her with the composed 
and indifferent air of an experienced 
traveler, who knows there is no occa- 
sion to be in a hurry, and is willing to 
wait quietly until a suitable opportunity 
offers for making a leisurely exit. The 
name of “ McLean” in conspicuous let- 
ters on a traveling-bag at her side, seem- 
ed a sufficient warrant for Lyster to ap- 
proach at once and present himself to 
her notice. 

“ Have I the honor ot addressing Miss 
McLean?” he asked, lifting his hat, as 
she directed a cursory glance toward 
him. The glance was prolonged into a 
searching, though momentary, scrutiny 
of his face; then a flush of color rose 
to her own, as she bowed an assent. 

“IT am Henry Lyster. I must sin- 
cerely apologize for my remissness in 
not having met you over at Oakland, 
but I have been absent from town for a 
few days, and got dewn from the coun- 
try this afternoon, just too late to catch 
the boat. I hope you have not suffered 
much inconvenience?” 

“O, no!” Then with extended hand, 
and the most winning smile in the world, 
“So you are my cousin Henry! To 
tell you the truth, I am very glad to see 
you, for I was beginning to think that 
nobody could be expecting me.” 

“IT am glad you are glad to see me, if 
for no other reason than that,” he re- 
joined. “Let me assure you of the 
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pleasure which your arrival affords me, 
and will equally afford my mother and 
cousin, who are eager to welcome you 
to our home. Take my arm, and let me 


put you at once in a carriage, while I 
go and look after your baggage.” 

“You won’t have much 
collecting it,” she answered with a sil- 


trouble in 


“Tt consists of one trunk, 


’ 


very laugh. 
of no very startling dimensions.’ 

“Then you are more sensible than 
most ladies, who usually find it impossi- 
ble to travel comfortably without four 
trunks, six hat- boxes, and an infinite 
number of parcels, large and small.” 

‘Perhaps you won’t give me so much 
credit for my good sense,” she rejoined 
lightly, “when I confess to you that I 
might have been tempted to bring the 
four trunks and the six hat- boxes, only 
I had nothing to put in them.” 

Harry put her in the carriage and went 
off after the trunk, deciding in his own 
mind that his newly arrived relative was 
a very straightforward, candid, agreeable 
girl, with no nonsense about her, and 
that she had uncommonly pretty eyes. 
This latter opinion was especially con- 
firmed when he had a further opportu- 
nity of observing her, and found the eyes 
ready to do very effective duty in lending 
aid to the expression of a face not oth- 
erwise remarkable for its beauty. Her 
complexion was fair, slightly freckled, 
and almost devoid of color; her features 
irregular, though small; her brow low, 
and her hair very profuse, with an un- 
mistakable dash of red, which by some 
people would have been termed golden. 
At any rate it was not an offensive shade, 
and Harry’s fastidious eye benignly 
overlooked it in consideration of those 
large, lustrous, bewitching, gray orbs, 
that glanced up with a “slumberous fire ” 
in their depths from beneath the shadow 
of the longest lashes he had ever seen. 
Her teeth were beautifully white and 
regular, and in his admiration of them 
he forgot to remark that the smiles of 
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their owner were rather too brilliant and 
too frequent, considering that she was 
supposed to be in affliction for the recent 
loss of the two nearest and dearest rel- 
atives she possessed in the world. 

The carriage, after a somewhat lengthy 
drive, stopped in front of Mrs. Lyster’s 
large and elegant mansion, in the sub- 
urbs of the city. At the front door ap- 
peared two ladies, one elderly, one young, 
waiting to receive them, and the travel- 
er presently found herself infolded ina 
cordial embrace in the arms of the for- 
mer. 

“My dear Mary!” said the lady, af- 
fectionately, as she pressed a warm kiss 
upon her cheek, “I am so glad you have 
arrived safely! You can not think how 
anxiously we have been looking for you. 
I suppose,” she added smilingly, as she 
released her, “you don’t need me to in- 
troduce myself to you as your cousin, 
Harriet Lyster. This is another rela- 


tive—not of yours, but who will welcome 
you as a sister; my niece and adopted 


child, Isabel St. Clair.” 

The young lady, thus designated, in 
her turn greeted the new-comer, though 
with less effusion than had been dis- 
played by her aunt; and the party pro- 
ceeded to the family sitting-room, a cozy, 
cheerful apartment, where Miss McLean, 
installed in the most comfortable chair 
that could be found, and assiduously 
waited upon by her hospitable relatives, 
soon appeared, as she felt, perfectly at 
home. 

“Well, Isa,” said Harry, an hour or 
two later, when he found himself alone 
with Miss St. Clair, their guest having 
been conducted up stairs by Mrs. Lys- 
ter to her own apartment, “what do you 
think of our new cousin?” 

“Ours! Yours, you mean,” said Isa- 
bel with a slight smile, as she raised her 
eyes to his face. 

“Well, my mother’s and mine—to 
you, it seems, she is to occupy the still 
nearer relationship of a sister.” 
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“Then, as I am your sister, she will 
be also yours.” 

“Granted !—though I don’t see much 
family likeness, do you?” 

“More, at all events, than there is 
between you and me.” 

“I don’t know whether you intend to 
be complimentary or not; but at any 
rate, you have not answered my ques- 
tion. How do you like her?” 

“One can scarcely tell upon so short 
an acquaintance.” 

“Answered with your usual discre- 
tion! Now, I confess, with my usual 
indiscretion, to have formed at first sight 
a very favorable opinion of her.” 

“I am glad to hear it.” 

“Are you? Why?” 

“Because it is always pleasanter to 
like than to dislike people with whom 
one expects to be constantly associ- 
ated.” 

“Tsabel, I know from that tone that 
you rather incline to the latter senti- 
ment, in the present case.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Isabel, qui- 
etly. “I have formed, as yet, no opin- 
ion on the subject.” And as if desir- 
ous of putting an end to the conversa- 
tion, she moved away to the piano, and 
commenced to try with one hand the 
air of a new song. 

A greater contrast than existed be- 
tween the two girls, strangers hitherto 
to each other, but destined to be thrown 
into such close companionship, could 
scarcely be imagined—in appearance, in 
manner, in disposition, in everything. 
Mary McLean’s outward appearance, as 
far as concerned her face, has already 
been described. In figure she was short 
and slight, with the lissome, undulating 
movements of a kitten, and a kitten-like 
stealthiness of tread. Isabel’s queen- 
like form and stately step reminded you 
rather of that beauteous ideal, 

* A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


Pride slumbered in her dark eyes, and 
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sat enthroned upon her serene brow; a 
pride rarely seen or felt by those on 
whom her affection was lavished, but 
which chilled, like an iceberg, the near 
approach of any one whose familiarity 
she desired to check. From the first, 
Mary McLean was sensible of this sub- 
tile repellent influence, which placed be- 
tween Isabel and herself a barrier, as 
invisible yet as potent as the line of a 
magician’s circle, over which none might 
dare to step; from the first, a conse- 
quent feeling of dislike, not to say aver- 
sion, toward Isabel sprung up in her 
heart. She strove to be caressing and 
familiar, but her advances were met with 
distant and unresponsive politeness; 
she called her “Isa,” and “ Belle,” and 
other pet diminutives current in the 
family circle; but it was not without a 
struggle, and until after a period had 
elapsed of sufficient length to make the 
omission noticeable, that Isabel could 
even prevail upon herself to call Aer in 
return by her plain, unadorned Christian 
name. And Miss McLéan, finding her 
efforts baffled, and her proffers of undy- 
ing friendship courteously disdained, felt 
the thin insipid current which she de- 
signated as the milk of human kindness 
turned to gall and wormwood within her 
breast, and confessed to herself that she 
hated Isabel St. Clair with a hatred 
passing the hate of women. 

I am sorry to place my heroine—for I 
confess that she 7s my heroine—in so un- 
attractive a light; but truth compels me 
to own that her most forcible qualities 
were not her most agreeable ones, and 
prominent among these stood a remark- 
ably strong capacity for hating. 

But why, it may be asked, should Isa- 
bel conceive such a dislike to the poor 
orphan, and treat her in such a way as 
to arouse this sentiment on her part? 
Mary was very inoffensive, and tried very 
hard to ingratiate herself in her favor. 
Isabel herself could scarcely have given 
a satisfactory reply to the question ; but 
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certain it was, that from the commence- 
ment of their intercourse, she had ex- 
perienced an involuntary feeling of dis- 
trust toward Mary; and where she did 
not trust, it was impossible for her to 
love. She reproached herself some- 
times for this strong, irrepressible, yet 
apparently unreasonable sentiment — 
this feeling of utter disbelief in her com- 
panion, as utter as if she had been a 
false coin which passed current for the 
genuine metal with everyone but her- 
self. She tried honestly to overcome 
it; she struggled against the conviction 
which she endeavored to think might be 
only unjustifiable prejudice ; but there it 
was and there it remained, and neither 
her own efforts, nor Mary’s persuasive 
arts, nor the example of her aunt and 
cousin, over whose eyes a complete 
glamour seemed to be thrown, had the 
smallest effectin drivingitaway. Strange 
to say, no signs of the counter-antipathy 
she had excited were ever visible in 
Mary’s manner; she grew more endear- 


ing, more fondling than before, and by 
her frequent affectionate appeals to Isa- 
bel, and her caressing ways in the pres- 
ence of others, often made it appear as 
if she were a vain suppliant for the ten- 
derness which she failed to receive in 


return. 

As to Harry Lyster, he began at last 
to grow positively angry with his adopt- 
ed sister. “Mother,” he said, on one 
occasion, “it is really shameful in Isa- 
bel to treat Mary as she does. The 
poor girl tries so hard to win her love, 
and gets nothing in return but coldness 
and disdain. I always gave Belle credit 
for genuine feeling, but she does not dis- 
play even common kindness in her con- 
duct to Mary. Do you think it can be 
that she is in any way jealous of her?” 

“Jealous!” repeated Mrs. Lyster. 
“No, my son, it is not in Belle’s nature 
to entertain such an unworthy feeling. 
Besides, she can have no ground for it, 
for she knows that Mary, fond of her as 
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we may be, can never usurp the place 
which she has from childhood occupied 
in our hearts.” 

To this Harry made no reply, as in- 
deed he did not know what reply to 
make. He was beginning, half uncon- 
scously, to waver in his allegiance to Isa- 
bel; her dark yet soft beauty was losing 
its charms in his eyes, and an auburn- 
haired idol stealthily ascending the 
pedestal which had been exclusively 
hers, from which she would soon be 
completely dethroned. 

From what different stand- points is 
the same thing often regarded by differ- 
ent people! Verily, the judgment of 
man is a strange, incomprehensible me- 
dium, curiously warped and checkered 
by the lights and shades of fancy or 
prejudice, through which objects are 
viewed in the fond belief that it is as 
clear and unsullied as the most transpar- 
ent sheet of plate-glass. Thus to Har- 
ry and to Isabel the character of Mary 
presented itself in aspects as diverse as 
were those of the famous shield of yore 
in the eyes of the knights who viewed 
it from opposite sides; only with this 
difference, that in the latter case doth 
sides were glittering and beautiful,though 
unlike; while in the former, one wore 
the similitude of pure gold, and the oth- 
er that of very base metal indeed. 

There was certainly a fascination 
about the girl, to which most people 
yielded readily enough. She was not 
clever, she was not beautiful, she was 
not well-informed, yet she contrived to 
appear all three. Her address was in- 
finite, her perceptions unusually acute ; 
she had not conversed with a person 
five minutes before she formed a shrewd 
estimate of that person’s character and 
tastes, and adapted herself to them with 
a readiness and dexterity that were mar- 
velous. She was an adept in the art of 
administering flattery, for she did it with 
so skillful a hand as not to revolt the 
delicacy of the most fastidious. Few 
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people ever spent an evening in her so- 
ciety without remarking to some one 
afterward, “ What an agreeable girl Miss 
McLean is!” or, “How delightfully 
Mary McLean talks; I don’t think | 
ever met a more charming person !” 

If she strove to win golden opinions 
from the generality of her fellow-beings, 
for whom she cared not a rush —and 
not one of whom, save from an interest- 
ed motive, would she have lifted her 
little finger to serve in case of need— 
still more diligently did she strive to 
place herself in the most favorable light 
in the eyes of Harry Lyster, for whom 
she did care very much. Understand 
me, I don’t mean that she /oved him; 
heaven forbid that I should so pervert 
the sacred term. One thing only on 
earth she loved—nay, worshiped; and 
that was Mammon. .She set up its im- 
age in her heart and bowed before it; 
but the god had never yet been propi- 
tiatory to -her prayers. Striving and 


struggling from childhood in the clutch 


of poverty, and hating it with all the 
vehemence of which she was capable, 
she had ever yearned intensely after the 
luxuries of life. Now she was surround- 
ed by them, but she was not contented ; 
what she saw, she wanted for her own. 
She had, it was true, clothes in plenty, 
and pocket-money, and books, and trink- 
ets, and all the pleasures and indulgen- 
cies which Mrs. Lyster would have lav- 
ished upon a daughter of her own; but 
though they were grateful to her soul, 
they did not satisfy its demands. She 
desired to feel that she had a right to 
these things; that she could command 
them at her will, instead of merely re- 
ceiving them as favors from the hand of 
another. As Harry Lyster’s wife, she 
might rule supreme, and revel in all the 
insolence of power; for she did not 
doubt that he would yield readily to her 
will, and be the unresisting slave of her 
caprice. The golden fruit hung tempt- 
ingly within her reach; might she not 
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put forth her hand and pluck it? Wari- 
ly she advanced toward it, taking no 
steps without due forethought, and neg- 
lecting no opportunity which fate threw 
in her way to promote her end; and at 
last the triumph was won, and the cov- 
eted prize fell into her eager hands. 

Isabel was alone in the garden, prun- 
ing some vines of which she had the es- 
pecial charge, when her cousin came to 
her to announce his engagement. He 
sauntered up with an easy, unembar- 
rassed air, prepared to say, in the most 
matter-of-fact tone in the world, “ Well, 
Isa, I’ve come to make a confession, 
and I suppose you know what it is.” 
But when he got there, he found it a 
more difficult matter to make this little 
speech than he had at all anticipated. 
Isabel nodded and smiled at him—she 
had not seen him before, that morning— 
and asked him to hand her the scissors 
and the twine; and he watched her as 
she fastened up a refractory tendril, and 
bent it the way it ought to go, and caught 
himself admiring the graceful. pose of 
her figure, and thinking how handsome 
she looked in that large, common straw 
hat, which was so unbecoming to every- 
body but herself. So he stood by, lean- 
ing against a pillar, and occasionally 
rendering her some little service in her 
work, and dropping trifling remarks, 
until the ringing of the breakfast bell 
warned him that he was letting the op- 
portunity slip. 

“Dear me! I had no idea it was so 
late,” said Isabel; and gathering up her 
tools, she was moving away, when he 
took courage and stopped her. 

“Wait a minute, dear,” he said, quick- 
ly, “I want to tell you something.” 

She stood still, and looked full at him 
with her clear, questioning eyes. He 
wished now that he had spoken sooner; 
it would have been much easier, while 
she was occupied with her work, than 
now, with that straightforward gaze upon 
him. He felt himself beginning to color 
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very much, and wished he could help it; 
the color had a trick of coming easily 
into his face, and it was always provok- 
ingly visible on his fair, almost girlish 
skin. He met her eyes manfully, how- 
ever, and went on, with as much com- 
posure in his tone as he could muster. 

“TI have a secret to confide to your 
sympathizing ears. Can not you guess 
what it is?” 


“I’m afraid not. You know I never 


could guess anything in my life.” 
“Well, then, I may as well tell you 
Isa, I am engaged to be mar- 


at once. 
ried.” 

“ Are you, indeed?” 

The rejoinder was uttered as quietly 
as if he had merely announced his inten- 
tion of taking a walk, or some other 
equally simple fact; but, though she be- 
trayed no surprise, Isabel was conscious 
of a keen, sudden, inward thrill as she 
spoke. She had half foreseen this, but 
she was not yet quite prepared for the 
confirmation of her fears. It was no 
selfish pang that she felt; Harry stood 
higher in her estimation than any other 
living human being, and she could not 
but regard it as a cruel sacrifice that he 
should offer himself up at so unworthy 
a shrine. Looking -at her unchanging 
face, Harry thought her strangely indif- 
ferent and cold, and asked hastily, al- 
most reproachfully : 

“Ts that all you have to say to me?” 

“] will say more when you have told 
me more,” she answered, gently. “You 
forget that I don’t quite know all yet.” 

“That’s true; but I fancied it would 
not be difficult for you to guess the rest. 
I am engaged to Mary; it only happen- 
ed yesterday, so you see I have lost no 
time in taking you into my confidence.” 

“Thank you,” said Isabel; then hold- 
ing out her hand, she added, with an ef- 
fort, “I hope you will always be very 
happy; no one can desire your happi- 
ness more sincerely than I.” 

He pressed her hand in silence, and, 
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without another word, they went into 
the house together. Mary was in the 
breakfast-room, looking charmingly 
youthful and simple in a white morn- 
ing-dress, with a rose-bud in her brooch. 
Her manner toward Harry was full of 
sweet, shrinking timidity and conscious- 
ness; but as she glanced once or twice 
toward Isabel, there was a scarcely sub- 
dued flash of triumph in her eyes. 

Ina short time everybody knew of the 
engagement. It caused some surprise, 
for it had been the belief of many peo- 
ple that Isabel was destined to be Har- 
ry’s wife. It was true, they had always 
spoken of brotherly and sisterly affec- 
tion, but, as their acquaintances sagely 
remarked, that sort of thing so often 
turned out to be only a blind, and cous- 
ins were so apt to marry. However, all 
doubt on the subject was now at an end; 
and the new engagement was discussed 
for awhile, and then forgotten, or put 
aside for some still newer topic, until 
the general interest in it was revived by 
the announcement that the marriage 
would take place early in the coming 
spring. It was now January, and Mary 
had been domesticated not quite five 
months in the establishment of which 
she was so soon to become the mistress. 
Even Mrs. Lyster, though she professed 
herself well pleased with her son’s pros- 
pects, felt a little startled and confused 
by the suddenness of the whole arrange- 
ment. And it soon became evident that 
Mary had made up her mind to be no 
passive bride-elect, leaving the arrange- 
ments for her coming triumph to the 
management of others; already she be- 
gan to take the reins into her own hands, 
although so quietly and unobtrusively 
at first that no one noticed it. Sugges- 
tions would be thrown out, with becom- 
ing diffidence, perhaps, but still with the 
air of their being perfectly natural and 
feasible ; the house needed so many lit- 
tle alterations and improvements; a new 
carpet was necessary in this room, and 
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new furniture in that; then the grounds 
wanted attention; Cousin Harriet had 
often said that such and such things 
ought to be done, and why not take ad- 
vantage of the present time, and save all 
further trouble? Then in regard to her 
trousseau, she spoke of these lovely 
silks and those elegant shawls, this 
beautiful assortment of droderie and 
that exquisite lace, and dwelt so feel- 
ingly on dear Cousin Harriet’s generos- 
ity, and the impossibility of doing with- 
out things that people expected one to 
have, that Mrs. Lyster found herself lay- 
ing out fabulous sums without exactly 
knowing what they were expended for, 
and began to think that Mary had been 
brought up with rather extravagant 
ideas, considering how poor her father 
and mother had always been reported to 
be. 

“T expect, Harry,” she said laughing- 
ly to her son, “you will have to keep up 
a brilliant establishment after you are 
married. Mary seems to attach great 
importance to style.” 

“O, well, if she enjoys that sort of 
thing, let her have it, by all means,” he 
replied. “Thank heaven, we are rich 
enough to afford it.” But in his inmost 
heart he could not help feeling a little 
touch of mortification at the lack of del- 
icacy which his future bride displayed. 

During all these preparations, I!s- 
abel kept herself studiously in the 
background, trying to concentrate her 
thoughts upon her own pursuits. She 
had led a very happy life hitherto, but 
she felt that all that was now to be 
changed. Upon one subject she had 
made up her mind: when Harry was 
married, she could no longer remain in 
her old home. Of her aunt’s plans for 
the future she was still ignorant, but she 
was resolved that nothing on earth should 
induce her to remain in the house as 
Mary’s guest. 

One day, Mrs. Lyster and Mary were 
out as usual on a shopping expedition, 
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when a singular circumstance occurred. 
They were standing at a counter quite 
near the entrance of a shop, when a man 
passing in front of the door suddenly 
stopped, and gazed in very earnestly 
upon them. Mary was engaged in 
matching some trimmings, and did not 
for some moments lift her eyes; but 
presently looking up to answer a ques- 
tion of Mrs. Lyster’s, her glance fell up- 
on the individual just mentioned, who 
was, indeed, so near as to make it im- 
possible to avoid noticing him. In an 
instant her whole countenance changed; 
she grew ghastly pale, even to her lips, 
and the words she was uttering died 
away in an inarticulate murmur. 

“Good heavens, Mary!” cried Mrs. 
Lyster, alarmed at the sudden transfor- 
mation in her appearance, “what is the 
matter—are you ill?” 


“Tll? no. I—I don’t know. I hada 


curious feeling—a sort of faintness, or 
something; it has gone off now,” said 
Mary, mastering her agitation with a vi- 


olent effort, and hastily rising from her 
seat ds she spoke. “These trimmings 
don’t suit,” she added, throwing down 
some she held in her hand. “I can’t 
waste any more time over them; I want 
to look at something at the other end of 
the store.” And, without waiting for 
her companion, she moved quickly away. 
When Mrs. Lyster rejoined her, she had 
recovered her outward composure, and 
talked so rapidly and persistently as to 
prevent any allusion to her recent dis- 
play of weakness. She lingered as long 
as possible over the goods they were ex- 
amining, and when at last she could find 
no further pretext for delay, drew her 
black veil closely over her face as they 
passed out into the street. They had 
entered the carriage which was in wait- 
ing, and were just in the act of driving 
off, when the individual who had caused 
her alarm before re-appeared, and, step- 
ping quite close to the carriage-window, 
fixed the same searching gaze on her 
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face. She drew back with a slight 
shriek, and Mrs. Lyster, who had 
caught sight of the man for the first 
time, exclaimed: 

“How curiously that person stared at 
us! I wonder if he took us for any of 
his acquaintances.” 

Mary burst into a little hysterical 
laugh. “Don’t speak of him, please,” 
she said, faintly. “He frightened me 
nearly to death.” 

“Frightened you! There was noth- 
ing to be frightened at, my dear. How 
ashy pale you are,” said Mrs. Lyster, 
looking with concern at the girl, who 
was trembling like anaspen. “I’m real- 
ly afraid you must be ill; I never saw 
you look so strangely before.” 

Mary confessed, when she could find 
voice to speak, that she felt a little odd- 
ly, and believed she would lie down 
when she got home; “but please,” she 
added, “don’t tell Harry how foolish I 
have been, for I know he will laugh at 
me, and I hate to be laughed at.” 

‘“‘ But was it really the man who fright- 
ened you?” asked Mrs. Lyster, who 
could not comprehend such excessive 
emotion arising from so slight a cause. 

“Yes—O, didn’t you think he was 
horrible-looking? I was afraid he might 
be a murderer, or something; one hears 
of such dreadful things happening some- 
times.” 

“T thought he was very harmless- 
looking,” said Mrs. Lyster; but noth- 
ing more was said on the subject, and 
they drove home in silence. Mary soon 
recovered her wonted gayety of manner, 
and seemed to forget all about the oc- 
currence; but she declared herself tired 
of shopping, and shut herself up for some 
days in the house, only emerging in the 
evenings to shine in some ball-room or 
other place of amusement, for her mourn- 
ing did not prevent her partaking of all 
the gayeties which were going on. 

A brilliant entertainment at the house 
of the fashionable Mrs. R—— was on 
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the tapis, and cards were left as usual 
at the Lysters’. When the appointed 
evening came, Isabel, having a head- 
ache, decided to remain at home, and, 
the rest of the party being gone, she 
brought a favorite book out of the libra- 
ry, and sat down to enjoy an hour or two 
of uninterrupted quiet before bed- time. 
She had not been reading long when 
there was a ring at the bell, and the 
servant came in to announce that “a 
person” wanted to see her. 

“What sort of person, James?” 

“ A man, Miss—a queer-looking man, 
but he seems pretty respectable - like,” 
said James, rather superciliously. ‘He 
didn’t give me any name.” 

“It’s a singular time for any one to 
come,” said Isabel. “Did he ask for 
me?” 

“Not in particular, Miss. He asked 
if Miss Barclay lived here, and when I 
told him no, he said he’d like to see the 
lady of the house. He seemed very ur- 


ent, so I thought maybe I’d better not 
g y 


send him off without telling you.” 

“Well,” said Isabel, after a little con- 
sideration, “let him come into the hall; 
then; I will see him out there.” And, 
reluctantly closing her book, she went 
to interview this intruder on her peace. 
A plain-looking man, somewhat shabbi- 
ly dressed, was ushered in. He made 
her a very respectful bow, and apolo- 
gized, civilly enough, for his intrusion. 

“It’s,a very particular matter I’ve 
come about, Miss, or I wouldn’t have 
made so bold as to come at this late 
hour; but I couldn’t well let it lay over 
until another day.” 

“ Mrs. Lyster, the lady of the house, 
is out,” said Isabel, “but perhaps you 
can leave some message for her with 
me.” 

“Yourself will do as well as another, 
Miss ; but if you'll pardon the liberty,” 
said the visitor, dropping his voice, and 
glancing around as he spoke, “I’d be 
glad to speak a word or two to you in 
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private.” Then, seeing that she hesi- 
tated, he added with remarkable ear- 
nestness, “ Don’t refuse me, young lady, 
for to me it’s almost a matter of life and 
death.” 

Startled at his manner, Isabel hesi- 
tated no longer, but immediately led the 
way into the parlor she had quitted, and 
shut the door. 

Nearly an hour later, James was arous- 
ed from a nap in the butler’s hall bya 
summons to open the front door and let 
the mysterious visitor out. Isabel read 
no more that night; she sought her own 
chamber, and paced the floor with sleep- 
less eyes until the sound of wheels an- 
nounced the return of the rest of the 
family, when she noiselessly ascended 
to her aunt’s apartment, and remained 
there with Mrs. Lyster until day-break. 
A hurricane had burst over the house- 
hold, but two of its members still slum- 
bered on in blissful uncensciousness of 
the destruction that was at hand. 

A few hours later, Harry sat in his 
mother’s room, and listened to the story 
which had been told Isabel, of the de- 
ception which had been practiced upon 
them. Mr. Barclay, a plain farmer re- 
siding in Pennsylvania, was the uncle 
and adopted father of Harry’s betroth- 
ed bride. She had left his home some 
three years before to go upon the stage 
in the city of New York, but failing in 
this, profession, had since led a wild, ad- 
venturous life, earning a precarious liv- 
ing in almost any way she could, and 
refusing all her uncle’s entreaties that 
she would return to his house, until 
finally she disappeared from New York, 
and for some months he could obtain no 
tidings of her whatever. At length, aft- 
er much fruitless search, he traced her 
to Chicago, whither she had gone in the 
capacity of companion to a sick lady. 
Arrived in that city, he succeeded, not 
without considerable difficulty, in dis- 
covering the place she had stayed at 
while there —a small third-rate lodging- 
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house, the proprietors of which were 
quite ready to give him all the informa- 
tion he desired. Two ladies had come 
there in a carriage, one so extremely ill 
as to be speechless, and who had died 
in the course of that same day. Her 
companion, Miss McLean, appeared 
overcome with sorrow at her loss; she 
told them she was going to some rela- 
tions farther west, but had stopped on 
the way to nurse this dying friend, whose 
name she gave as Catherine Barclay. 
She had the notice of her death publish- 
ed in the papers, and, after settling the 
expenses of the funeral, took her de- 
parture, carrying with her the effects of 
the deceased lady, which she said there 
was no one else to claim. This story 
would have seemed plausible enough, 
but for one startling contradiction—Mr. 
Barclay had received positive informa- 
tion, before coming to Chicago, that it 
was zot his niece but her fellow-travel- 
er who was ill, and he could not recon- 
cile himself to the sudden and mysteri- 
ous death of the former, or the equally 
sudden recovery of the quondam invalid. 
Pushing his inquiries further, and ob- 
taining from the landlady a minute de- 
scription of her two guests, he soon 
became convinced that a fraud had been 
practiced upon the unsuspecting people 
of the house, and that his niece had 
taken advantage of the helpless condi- 
tion and untimely death of her compan- 
ion to assume her name and identity, 
trusting to the precaution she had used 
to prevent detection should the probable 
inquiries be made. The purpose of this 
artifice, though inexplicable at the time, 
was now clearly revealed. Mr. Barclay 
had lost no time in pursuing his investi- 
gations, and finally succeeded in tracing 
Catherine to her present abode, just in 
time to prevent the consummation of her 
daring scheme. 

Harry listened to this revelation in 
utter silence, interrupting it neither by 
word nor motion, until its close; but 
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when his mother came weeping to him, 
and, clinging to his neck, would have 
spoken words of sympathy and comfort, 
he rose, and quietly but resolutely put 
put her aside. 

“T shall not believe one syllable of 
this tale,” he said in a low, stern tone, 
“until I hear it confirmed by the lips of 
Mary herself.’ 

“My dearest boy! the proofs are con- 
vincing—surely you can have no hope?” 

“Do not fear but that I shall see full 
justice done,” he replied; “but I, of all 
men, should not condemn her unheard.” 

He went out soon after, with a firm 
step and a composed face, and few would 
have guessed the conflict that was going 
on in his heart. If this story should 
prove true, how could he endure the ex- 
posure which must follow ?—and if un- 
true, how could he ever atone to Mary 
for allowing even the shadow of a doubt 
to cloud his loyalty to her for an instant? 
The torture of suspicion was unendura- 
ble, and he felt that the suspense must 
be ended without delay. He went in 
quest of Mr. Barclay, designing to carry 
him home and confront him with Mary 
(as he still called her), and thus put the 
truth of his disclosure to the test. Yet 
his high-toned and chivalrous nature re- 
volted at the necessity of subjecting to 
such a proof one whose innocence and 
purity he would fain have believed to be 
beyond the breath of suspicion—the 
woman whom he had deemed worthy of 
his love. 

He was spared the pain of an investi- 
gation. When he returned to his moth- 
er’s house, the adventuress had flown, 
leaving only a few scrawled lines of ex- 
planation, lying upon her table, address- 
ed to Mrs. Lyster. They ran thus: 


** Ever since I saw that man in the street and founp 
that 1 was recognized, I knew danger was imminent, 
and have stood upon my guard. This morning, when 
you were closeted with H., I felt sure something was 
wrong, and, thanks to your excitement, you spoke 
stifficiently loud for me to overhear, from the closet ad- 


joining your dressing-room, every word you uttered. 
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I profit by the warning, and relieve you of my pres- 
ence without the trouble of a further eclaircissement. 
The story you repeated was quite correct in all its 
particulars. What a world of pains my uncle must 
have taken to obtain such accurate information! I 
make no excuse for my conduct, which I think, under 
the circumstances, was quite natural. I have played 
for high stakes and lost, like many another player in 
the game of life. Had I succeeded, my fortune 
would have been made, and no harm done to any- 
body. I dare say I would have made your son a 
passably good wife ; and with wealth, and influence, 
and his proud name once in my keeping, I could 
have defied exposure. But my officious relative has 
come just too soon, and swept away the brightest 
prospect that fate has ever tempted me with. As re- 
gards the real Mary McLean, I would not have you 
suspect me of any foul play toward her. She was ill 
and friendless in New York, having contracted her 
disease on the vessel coming from Europe, and I, dis- 
covering her situation, and feeling an ardent desire to 
travel, offered to accompany her to San Francisco, 
and take all the care of her I could, provided she 
would defray my traveling expenses. It was an hon- 
est bargain, and I kept my part of it faithfully. She 
got very fond of me, and told me her whole history ; 
and from the manner in which I profited by her in- 
structions, you can form a very good idea of my ca- 
pabilities for adapting myself to a new situation. 
When I saw that her case was hopeless, my plan of 
action flashed over me like an inspiration — and you 
know the rest. 

“Time presses, and I must not run the risk of de- 
lay — you will pardon my negligence in not pausing 
to make a formal adieu. Perhaps some day you will 
hear of me in a loftier station than the one which has 
just slipped from my grasp—ambition like mine sel- 
dom fails to attain its object in the end. 

* CATHERINE BaRCLAyY.”* 


Harry Lyster had resolved that, let 
the issue of the trial be what it might, 
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he would bear it like a man. His reso- 
lution did not fail him now; but his 
nerves, weakened by excitement and 
delicate bodily health, were not equal to 
the shock. He read the letter through, 
folded it, and, turning toward the door, 
was about to leave the room, when he 
suddenly stopped, held out his hands 
gropingly for an instant, and then sunk 
prone to the floor, with a stream of blood 
oozing from his lips. Physicians were 
summoned in haste, and consciousness 
was presently restored; but a long and 
tedious illness followed, and for weeks 
his life hung upon a thread. When, at 
last, he was able to rise and walk with 
feeble steps through his chamber, the 
spring showers were over, and the dry 
bright days of summer had commenced. 

A sea voyage was recommended, and 
one July day a noble ship sailed, bear- 
ing Harry, Mrs. Lyster, and Isabel 
among its passengers. As the group 
stood on deck, waving a farewell to 
friends upon the shore, Dr. McDonald 
muttered, while he vigorously flaunted a 
red-silk kerchief in return: 

“There goes the last of my hopes! 
Of course they’ll be married before they 
come back—and it will be just about 
the most sensible thing they ever did in 
their lives. I always knew I wasn’t 
born under a lucky star.” 


DREAM OF THE FIR-TREE. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. } 


On the cold heights of the North 
A Fir-tree stands alone; 

It slumbers—snow and ice 
Infold it as their own. 


Of a Palm -tree it dreams 
In the far-off Morning Land ; 
But alone, and still, the Palm 
Grieves in the burning sand. 
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NO. I.—UP THE 


HE grandest of all the mountain 

ranges on the western side of the 
United States is the Sierra Nevada. 
This range, from Mount Shasta, at the 
north, where it blends with the Coast 
Range, to Mount Whitney, at the south, 
beyond which point it breaks off into 
irregular formations that finally slope to 
the deserts, is about 500 miles long. 
Its western slope, which is at least 100 
miles long on any grade fit for travel, is 
covered below an elevation of 7,000 feet 
with the most magnificent coniferous 
forests on the continent, embracing the 
wonderful groves of Seguoia gigantea. 
These forests extend to the foot-hill re- 
gion—a belt of gently rounded mount- 
ains and level table lands—where the 


prevailing larger growths are deciduous 
and evergreen oaks, the Digger or nut- 


pine, ceanothus, syringa, manzanita, 
buckeye, and poison-oak. ‘The foot- 
hills gradually melt into the broad plains 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, only 
fifty or sixty feet above tide-level, which 
sweep their flat surfaces of emerald or 
gold@n harvests clear to the base of the 
purple Coast Range, rising hazy in the 
distant air of the Pacific. This placid 
region succeeds the tumultuous rugged- 
ness of the higher ridges like a calm 
after a storm. Until the lower foot- 
hills are reached, the Sierra Nevada, 
on this slope, seems to break down in 
long, regular ridges, the outlines of 
which, at right angles to the trend of the 
range, are drawn straightly across the 
sky, presenting massive but precise 
forms, more grand than picturesque. 
But these ridges are divided by cafions 
eroded by ice and water, having a depth 
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of 1,000 to 3,000 or 4,000 feet, whose 
walls are often precipitous cliffs, and, 
even where clad with soil and forest, usu- 
ally very steep. These cafions, with the 
streams which flow through them, head 
up in the snowy summit of the range, 
where they often open into meadow val- 
leys, as the summit itself, double-crested 
along much of its course, holds still larger 
valleys, which open into the great pla- 
teaus of Nevada at either extremity 
of the range. While the general eleva- 
tion of the summit is from 7,000 to 10,- 
000 feet, it is crowned by a multitude of 
peaks which reach altitudes all the way 
from 11,000 to 15,000 feet, and on which 
the snow never entirely melts. Com- 
posed of splintered crags of granite, 
where the granite is not overlaid by even 
more irregularly cut volcanic rocks, the 
sky outline of the snowy summitis sharp- 
ly serrated. Hence the Spanish name 
of Sierra Nevada, even more appropri- 
ate to this range than to that lesser one 
in Granada which originally bore it. 
The comparatively timberless eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, with its in- 
frequent streams and monotonous gray 
stretches of wild-sage, plunges abruptly 
down to the Nevada plateau. A de- 
scent of about 2,500 feet, in a distance 
of fifty miles, is all there is of this slope, 
the plateau itself having an elevation of 
4,000 to 5,000 feet, and extending with 
its irregular mineral ridges to the Salt 
Lake basin and the Rocky Mountains. 
Thus, on one side of the Sierra Nevada 
are verdure and fertility —the summer 
charm of a semi-tropical clime, with its 
varied and abundant products, its poetic 
beauty of scenery, and its keenly sensu- 
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ous joy in vitality ; while on the other are 
barrenness and sterility, naked mount- 
ains, monotonous and often desert plains, 
where nature looks desperately unfinish- 
ed, and gives every sign of rigorous 
struggle, without amenity or repose. 
The traveler from the east enjoys this 
vivid contrast so quickly realized —this 
rapid exchange of arid wastes for luxu- 
riant woods and fields; but the transi- 
tion going from the west chills and de- 
presses, except at evening, when the 
sage-brush plains and treeless mount- 
ains of Nevada are transformed by the 
alchemy of color, and kindle into beauty. 
Probably the passage of no other mount- 
ain range of equal magnitude affords so 
much scenic enjoyment, at so slight an 
expenditure of energy, as the Pacific 
Railroad makes daily practicable. To 
know the summit of the range thorough- 
ly, one must, of course, leave the rail- 
road — must explore on horseback and 
afoot the wonderful gorge of Yosemite, 
and the equally wonderful Tuolumne 
Cafion, with the lesser Yosemite, named 
Hetch-Hetchy; must go to the Kern 
River region, where a hundred peaks rise 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet, and Mount 
Whitney soars 1,000 feet higher, over- 
topping Shasta and every other peak in 
the United States outside of Alaska, 
unless the Colorado mountains shall 
prove to contain a higher point; and 
must also go to Mount Lassen, with its 
ancient crater and hot lakelet, and to 
the isolated cone of Shasta—most love- 
ly and interesting of all the great peaks. 
But the railroad summit presents enough 
of the grand and picturesque, and suffi- 
ciently illustrates the character of the 
range, to repay a special trip, if that 
were the only one the tourist should 
make to the high Sierra. 

Leaving Sacramento—rimmed about 
with its iron-clad levee and fringes of 
willow thicket—only fifty-six feet above 
tide-level, the Central Pacific Railroad 
reaches the first swell of the Sierra 
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within eight miles to the eastward, and 
in 105 miles makes the summit in Don- 
ner Pass, 7,042 feet above the sea. In 
the spring—say from February or March 
to June—a trip to the summit is espe- 
cially striking for the sharp contrast be- 
tween the Eden-like beauty of the lower 
country and the Arctic pallor of the re- 
gion within the snow-belt. The plains 
of the Sacramento, where they are not 
broken with the plow or sown with grain, 
are covered with a profuse growth of 
many-colored wild-flowers, most brilliant 
of which is the California poppy (Pafa- 
vera Escholtzia), whose deep orange 
cups flame out in sunny splendor where 
they are massed in large tracts, and are 
seen in glowing contrast by patches of 
blue lupine and larkspur. On this gay 
parterre flourish at intervals park-like 
groves of large oaks, deciduous and 
evergreen, with huge bunches of mistle- 
toe tangled in their leafy tresses—their 
gray trunks circled at the base with 
flowers that court their shade, recalling 
the myth of the fairy dancing-ring. The 
common brown meadow-lark, and the 
equally plain linnet, make these gay 
scenes vocal with unfailing song. The 
atmosphere is singularly clear and pure; 
the sky a soft and tender blue, suggest- 
ive of infinite space; the whole influence 
of the landscape and the season intoxi- 
cating. And the floral profusion ex- 
tends to the rolling foot-hills, albef the 
reddish tint of the soil shows through 
its vernal dressing, and a few lowland 
pines begin to dispute the sway of the 
smaller oaks. The ceanothus, or Cali- 
fornia lilac, with its honey- breathing 
bloom, here comes in as a thick under- 
brush, mixed with the manzanita, whose 
smooth limbs are red as a cherry, and its 
thick leaves stiff as wax. Groups of 
buckeye rise in higher masses of lighter 
green, relieved by spikes of small blos- 
soms, that bristle all over them. 

This is pretty much the character of 
the Sierra foot-hills up to the edge of 
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the snow-line, say 2,500 to 3,000 feet 
above the sea, where begin the conifer- 
ous woods which stretch up to the base 
of the highest peaks, and where one 
gets the first fine outlook over the wide 
valleys below, the first glimpses of blue 
cafions on either side, and the first view 
of those long straight ridges which lead 
up to the crest of the range by grada- 
tions at once easy and stupendous. 
During the spring months, the vegeta- 
tion between the plains and the conifer- 
ous belt is very bright and fresh, and 
there is no dust. Later, when shrub 
and grass are dry and russet-colored, 
and the red or brown soil rises in clouds, 
making the hot air oppressive to the 
traveler, there is a prevailing olive color 
in the underbrush, and even in the trees, 
especially the oaks, until the pines and 
firs lift their tops in lofty bowers of 
fresh and vivid green, carpeting the 
soil softly with their needles, while their 
quir-colored trunks form stately colon- 
nades, through which the sun shoots 
long beams of gold, rayed like the char- 
iot-wheels of Phoebus. 

The portion of the lower Sierra thus 
far sketched is the region of the gold 
deposits. Here lie those great bands 
of slate veined with quartz, whose deg- 
radation was the source of the precious 
metal distributed through the overlying 
drift, in the channels of modern streams, 
in the beds of ravines, and on the sum- 
mits and slopes of hills. Here the 
chocolate -colored rivers, choked for a 
hundred feet deep with mining dédris, 
attest the destructive activity of the 
gold-hunters. Every ravine and gulch 
has been sluiced into deeper ruts or fill- 
ed with washings from above. Lofty 
ridges have been stripped of auriferous 
gravel for several continuous miles to- 
gether to a depth of 100 to 250 feet. 
Cataracts of mud have replaced those 
foaming cascades which used to gleam 
like snow in the primeval woods. And 
the woods, alas! have in too many cases 
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been quite obliterated by the insatiate 
miner. But it is pleasant to observe 
how Nature seeks to heal the wounds 
inflicted by man—how she recreates soil, 
renews vegetation, and draws over the 
ugly scars of twenty years a fresh man- 
tle of verdure and bloom. Extensive 
groves of young pines and cedars are 
flourishing on the sites of the old for- 
ests, along the courses of water ditches, 
and even in the chasms of decaying 
granite and piled-up bowlders and cob- 
ble-stones left by the miner. Small 
basins and valleys once covered or filled 
with mining litter, are coating over with 
grass and grain, and, in some instances, 
have been converted into garden - spots. 
Indeed, many of the old mining camps 
are now more noted and valuable for 
their orchards and vineyards than for 
their gold product. The rude log-cabin 
has given way to the vine-shaded cot- 
tage, and the oleander blooms before 
door-ways where once the only shrub 
may have been the pretty but noxious 
poison-oak. Coloma, where gold was 
discovered in 1848, and where 5,000 men 
dug for it once, is now a sleepy little vil- 
lage of horticulturists and vintners, em- 
bosomed in sloping hill-side vineyards, 
its “saloons” abandoned to the rats, and 
its jail converted into a wine-cellar. On 
the very verge of deep hydraulic diggings 
cling thrifty orchards. The peach, the 
fig, and the prickly-pear are rivals in 
luxuriant bearing close up to the line of 
winter snow, and even the orange grows, 
where it has been tried, 2,500 feet above 
the sea. Ditches cut at great expense 
to bring water to the diggings, now serve 
to irrigate gardens, orchards, and vine- 
yards. Even the rapidly passing rail- 
way traveler catches suggestive glimpses 
of all these changes, betokening the new 
era of permanent settlement and culture 
which is coming to the rude places of old. 

Yet it is a relief to get out of sight of 
the crater-like chasms left by the miner, 
with their pinky chalk -cliffs of ancient 
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drift, along which the cars fly as over a 
parapet or wall. It is pleasant to quit 
the hills denuded of timber and left so 
desolate in their dusty brown; delight- 
ful to reach loftier ridges and plunge in- 
to cool shades of spicy pine. Here Nat- 
ure seems to re-assert herself as in the 
time of her unbroken solitude, when the 
trees grew, and flowers bloomed, and 
birds caroled, when the bright cataracts 
leaped in song, and the hazy cafion-walls 
rose in softened grandeur, indifferent to 
the absence of civilized man; though 
the civilization which has made these 
superb heights so easily accessible for 
our enjoyment is not to be scorned. 
The rocky promontories, jutting into 
blue abysses and giving sublime pict- 
ures of mountain lines sweeping down 
to the plain, are finer for the iron rail 
which lies along their dizzy edges, sur- 
passing the Appian way of the Romans 
or the Alpine road of Napoleon. Here 
we have the sensation of ballooning 
without its dangers. Flying over deep 


gulches on trestles 100 feet high, and 
along the verge of cafions 2,000 feet 
deep, we look out on the air and view 
the landscape as from a perch in the 


sky. This, is the picturesque made 
easy, and thus mechanical genius lends 
itself to the fine wants of the soul. 
Reaching the deep snow-belt, however, 
the vision of mountain scenery is cut off 
by the many miles of snow-sheds, or, at 
best, is only caught in snatches pro- 
vokingly brief, as the train dashes by an 
occasional opening. If the time is win- 
ter, the shed is enveloped in snow ten 
to twenty feet thick; the light gleams 
feebly as through diaphanous shell, and 
the smoke-blackened interior is in sharp 
contrast to the white drifts seen through 
chinks and slits. A ride through these 
winding galleries at this season is weird 
enough, and the rare glimpses without 
reveal a scene thoroughly Arctic. The 
woods are grand with their drooping 
plumes — white on the upper, green on 
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the lower surface—and the massive 
trunks are clad on one side with a thick 
garment of greenish-yellow moss extend- 
ing to the limbs, which often trail long 
pendants of gray or black moss from 
bark or foliage. Higher up, the treeless 
peaks and slopes of granite, dazzlingly 
white, send down roaring torrents. The 
sea-murmur of the forests has ceased; 
there is a hush in the air, except for the 
roar of waters. The cushion of snow 
prevents reverberation, and mufiles the 
harp of the summer-sounding pine. 
Here and there in the sheds are cav- 
ernous side-openings, which indicate 
snow- buried stations or towns, where 
stand waiting groups of men, who re- 
ceive daily supplies —even to the daily 
newspaper—in this strange region. The 
railroad is the raven that feeds them. 
Without it, these winter wildernesses 
would be uninhabitable. When the 
train has passed, they walk through 
snow-tunnels or smaller sheds to their 
cabins, which give no hint of their pres- 
ence but for the shaft of begrimed snow 
where thechimney-smoke curls up. And 
in these subnevian abodes dwell the sta- 
tion and section people and the lumber- 
men during several months, until the 
snow’ melts and its glaring monotony of 
white is suddenly succeeded by grass 
and flowers, except where the granite 
crests hold the snow longer, and seldom 
bear richer vegetation than lichens and 
a few straggling dwarfs of pine or ce- 
dar. 

Nothing can be more charming than 
the woods of the Sierra summit in June, 
July, and August, especially in the level 
glades margining the open summit val- 
leys, at an elevation of 6,000 to 7,000 
feet. The pines and firs, prevailing 
over spruces and cedars, attain a height 
ranging from 100 to 200 feet, and even 
more. Theirtrunks are perfectly straight, 
limbless for fifty to a hundred feet, paint- 
ed above the snow-mark with yellow 
mosses, and ranged in open, park-like 
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groups, affording far vistas. The soil 
may be thin, but it is soft and springy to 
the tread, covered with needles of the 
pine, greened with tender grasses and 
vines, and thickly sprinkled with blos- 
soms. Huge bowlders of granite relieve 
the vernal coloring with their picturesque 
masses of gray, starred with lichens. 
These rocks are often nearly hid in 
vines, or in dwarf oaks and manzanitas, 
which, under the pressure of deep snow, 
assume a vine-like growth, winding all 
about a bowlder with their clinging and 
sinuous small branches. Thickets of 
wild-rose and other flowering shrubs 
occur at intervals, giving an almost art- 
istic variety to the woodland scene. 
The crimson snow-plant lifts its slender 
shaft of curious beauty. - Large patches 
of helianthus, some species with very 
broad leaves, spread their sun - flowers 
totheair. Sparkling springs, fresh from 
snowy fountains, silver-streak these for- 
est meadows, where birds come to bathe 
and drink, and tracks of the returning 


deer are printed. Once more the quail 
is heard piping to its mates, the heavy 
whirring flight of the grouse startles the 
meditative rambler, and the pines give 
forth again their surf-like roar to the 
passing breeze, waving their plumed 
tops in slow and graceful curves across 


a sky wonderfully clear and blue. To 
the citizen weary of sordid toil and de- 
pressed by long exile from Nature, there 
is an influence in these elevated groves 
which both soothes and excites. Here 
beauty and happiness seem to be the 
rule, and care is banished. The feast 
of color, the keen pure atmosphere, the 
deep bright heavens, the grand peaks 
bounding the view, are intoxicating. 
There is a sense of freedom, and the 
step becomes elastic and quick under 
the new feeling of self-ownership. Love 
for all created things fills the soul as 
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never before. One listens to the birds 
as to friends, and would fain cultivate 
with them a close intimacy. The water- 
fall has a voice full of meaning. The 
wild-rose tempts the mouth to kisses, 
and the trees and rocks solicit an em- 
brace. We are in harmony with the 
dear mother on whom we had turned 
our backs so long, yet who receives us 
with a welcome unalloyed by reproach- 
es. The spirit worships in an ecstacy 
of reverence. This is the Madonna of 
a religion without dogma, whose creed 
is written only in the hieroglyphics of 
beauty, voiced only in the triple lan- 
guage of color, form, and sound. 

Let the pilgrim to these Sierra shrines 
avoid the hucksters who carry traffic in- 
tothe temple. Let him leave the beaten 
line of travel, where the ravaging axe 
converts the umbrageous solitude into 
noisy blanks. Let him quit the scene 
where sawdust chokes and stains the icy 
streams in their beds of bowlders. All 
things have their place, and these are 
well in their way, but are only an of- 
fense to the true lover of Nature. Plunge 
into the unbroken forests—into the deep 
cafions ; climb the high peaks; be alone 
awhile, and free. Look into Nature, as 
well as at Nature, so that the enjoyment 
shall be not merely sensuous but intel- 
lectual. A less. exclusive and jealous 
pilgrimage than this, however, will make 
a man better, physically and mentally. 
He will realize from it the truth of Tyn- 
dall’s testimony to the value of high 
mountain exercise in restoring wasted 
nervous energy and reviving the zest 
and capacity for brain-work. He will 
find in it a moral tonic as well, and come 
back to the world, not loving men bet- 
ter, perhaps, but more patient and tol- 
erant, more willing to accept work with 
them as itself better than the thing work- 
ed for. 
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As in the west the evening sun goes down, 
And, dying, glorifies with varied hues 
Purple and golden—all the waiting clouds 
That saw him slowly sink below the verge ; 
So the Old Year to us, who, with a sigh, 
Mark his last hour, as he tranquil fades, 
Leaves many rich-hued memories behind. 


The twilight grows, the night goes by, and then 
The eastern sky is flushed with joyous clouds, 

That wait expectant for the sun’s return ; 

And as he climbs the blue, and gleams and glows, 
Gladdening the world and all life with the dawn, 
While cloud and peak receive his kiss, and blush ; 
So we the fresh, young New Year hail, nor grieve 
For him who in the solemn midnight died. 


The hope, the promise, of some better things 

Than we have known, brighten dull hearts, as when 
O’er meadows on a fitful April day, 

Chasing the shade to hide on hills and groves, 

A sun-beam swift from parted clouds breaks forth. 
The buried aspirations, though their graves 

Have not yet known a single season’s change, 

Are all forgotten—as the child who flies 

To grasp the gaudy moth, and failing, turns 

To pluck a flower, which seems the richer prize. 


The storm -tossed sailor, when the wave is high, 
And bitter winds, ice-laden, sweep the deck, 

In dreams beholds the tropic summer seas, 

Where gentle zephyrs, with the perfumed breath 
Of iruited woodlands, sigh through shroud and sail. 
Thus, turning from the Old Year’s cheating hopes, 
And broken promises, and erring deeds, 

We look beyond to pleasant scenes and paths 

The virgin months shall smilingly disclose. 

Come, glad New Year, unwritten scroll, white page 
Where we may write the record of good deeds 
Long left undone—annals of brave resolve 


By gentle patience and strong will accomplished— 
Come, glad New Year, and make us strong and true ; 


And when you fade, sun-like, below the verge, 
Be we the clouds to bear for evermore 


The golden brightness of your memories. 
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The Twin Festivals. 

This number of the OVERLAND, beginning 
its twelfth volume, reaches our readers in a 
season of double festivity. In the ceremo- 
nies and observances of two days, only a 
week apart, culminate the demonstrations 
of religious gladness and domestic affection 
throughout Christendom. The advent of a 
New Epoch and of a New Year blend in a 
season of gracious praise, of hospitality, char- 
ity, and fraternal kindness. To nothing else 
do mankind cling with the same tenacity as 
to their festivals—except it be to their preju- 
dices and superstitions. For a period as far 
back as the slightest literary record, even 
since the dim dawn of tradition when letters 
were not, we know that the occurrence of 
the winter solstice has been celebrated as an 
event of religious significance. The Aryan 
race regarded it as marking the nearer ap- 
proach of the god of light and heat, of fertil- 
ity and joy. In the Vedic hymns, the most 
ancient expression of the little-altered the- 
ology of that race, the sun is addressed in 
adoring terms, which prophesy Apollo and 
Christ. It was natural that the early Chris- 
tians should adapt the old festivals to the 
new faith, and should convert pagan symbols 
into types of accepted truth. In these things, 
as in all others that go to make up that com- 
plex product called civilization, we are the 
legatees and debtors of all the ages, and 
scarcely can draw a line between the ancient 
andthe modern. The blessed fact is enough, 
that all which is most tenderly human and 
ennobling survives, and that in whatever be- 
lief we retain and celebrate the antique festi- 
vals, the result is beneficent and gladsome. 
It is a grand thing that at least one day out 
of three hundred and sixty-five is dedicated 
exclusively to the divine and the benevolent 
—that one day is set apart from selfishness, 
to the service of others. If some neglect 
Christmas, more observe New -Year’s, and 
keep up with hilarity the generous custom of 


the day — the renewal of social ties and the 
kindly bestowal of gifts. 

There is nothing to mark these twin festi- 
vals in California but the customs attend- 
ing their observance, which are substantially 
alike throughout the world. On the Atlantic 
side, they are marked by distinct differences 
in the season; but here the terms that de- 
scribe the four seasons are most arbitrary and 
Spring and summer we may 
have, but no winter, worthy of the name, 


inappropriate. 


below the snow-line in the Sierra Nevada. 
The wet and dry seasons are the natural di- 
visions of our mild years, and these glide 
into one another imperceptibly, like the tears 
and laughter of girls, while the wet season 
itself may be dry—for as Bret Harte once 
said, ‘*California is apt to be weak in her 
strongest suit,’’ except that the close of the 
long summer is sure to be always arid and 
dusty. Given the family element, however, 
with the fixed habits and sweet associations 
which only time can bring, the difference in 
our seasons is not, as some contend, a bar to 
social enjoyment or domestic cheer. Indeed, 
mildness of climate will conduce here, as 
it has conduced elsewhere, to promote the 
amenities by adapting the temperament to 
more refined enjoyments, in sympathy with 
the more genial aspects of nature. The races 
of southern Europe have always been most 
receptive of zesthetic influences, and to-day 
the poorer classes there are more addicted to 
ornament and to decoration in their homes 
and persons, and are more sensitive to the 
charms of scenery, than the poorer classes 
at the north, who receive better wages and 
are oftener educated. There was a great 
charm about the large open fire-place of our 
forefathers, which became in some sort the 
domestic altar, whose fires were never quench- 
ed; but that has generally given way toa 
grated hole in a carpeted floor, letting in the 
heated air of a basement furnace ; and how 
does that compare for social and enlivening 
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influence with the bright rays of the sun 
which make fire quite unnecessary with us 
for most of our so-called ‘winter,’? and 
coax us all out of doors with Nature? Most 
of our homes have fire -places provided for 
the rare occasions when artificial warmth is 
needed, and we can gather about that in- 
stead of around a hole in the floor. Thus it 
happens that, although the fruits and flowers 
of summer are poured into the lap of winter, 
we can have as merry a Christmas and as 
happy a New-Year as our shivering kindred 
in the zeronial clime of the Atlantic side. 
Let us, like honest Dogberry, ‘ give God 
thanks, and make no boast of it.’ 


A Legend of the Mission Fathers. 


Although the period when California was 
under the evangelizing influence of the Fran- 
ciscan friars was comparatively short, it gave 
birth to many quaint and pleasant tradi- 
tions. One of these, which is not inappro- 
priate to the present season, is thus simply 
versified from Palou’s Life of Funipero Ser- 
ra, the founder of the California missions, 
by Richard E. White, a contributor to the 
OVERLAND: 

Bright angels, guarding o’er the land, 
Were looking down from heaven afar ; 
Each held a lantern in his hand, 
The light of which men call a star, 
And o’er the plain, as night came on, 
Two weary pilgrims held their way ; 
They came from Mission of San Juan, 
And sought the Mission Monterey. 
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Reccived them ; ’twas a home complete, 
Where all was love, and peace, and joy. 


That night the pilgrims rested there, 
And soon as came the dawn of day, 

Thanking their hosts for rest and fare, 
They went rejoicing on their way. 


Soon met they with a muletcer, 

Who said: “So far from men’s abode 
I wonder much to meet ye here ; 

How fare ye on this desert road?” 


**Some two miles hence last night we stayed.’ 
Then wondered more the muleteer ; 

* Good padre, some mistake you’ve made, 
No house for sixty miles is near. 


“So if two miles from this last night 
You stayed and met with kindly fare, 
And slept in peace till morning’s light, 
*I'was God who entertained you there.” 


** ]’ll show you where the house doth lic,” 
The fadre said ; but lo! *twas gone ; 
And as they turned, in azure sky 
‘The morning star in beauty shone. 


Spoke, after pause, the fadre thus : 

“‘ Slowly the truth has come to me ; 
Bright angels ministered to us, 

And very blessed were the three. 


By spirit hands was built that house, 
And the old man whom we saw there 

Was Joseph, the good Virgin’s spouse, 
And Mary was the lady fair. 


** And well I know the youth was he, 
The meek and lowly Nazarene, 
Who died for us on Calvary, 
The thief and penitent between.” 


Geological Survey. 











Spoke Junipero: “ Brother, here 
Must we one night at least remain ; 
So gratefully and without fear 
Let us repose upon the plain.” 


As on the ground knelt down the two, 
A light amid the darkness shone ; 
And suddenly upon their view 
A house appeared, some distance on, 


Said Palou: “Surely food and rest 
The Devil brings us now to tempt; 

My flesh is weak, and from such test 
I'd rather wish to be exempt.” 


But vanished soon all fear away, 
For by the door an old man stood, 
Who welcomed them and bade them stay 
And share his humble roof and food. 


They entered; everything was neat, 
A lady fair and lovely boy 


Professor Whitney, in his report to the 
Governor for the years 1872-3, details the 
progress made during that period in the work 
of the Geological Survey of California. First, 
as to the topographical work, we learn that 
the sheets of the map of central California-— 
embracing most of its population, wealth, 
and industry —have been completed, on a 
scale of six inches to a mile, and the other 
two sheets are so far advanced that they will 
be done in about a year from this time. The 
surveys, drawing, and engraving on this im- 
portant map have occupied ten years. It 
embraces 360 miles in a direct line of the 
Sierra Nevada, and includes, with the valley 
and Coast Range portions, an area of 42,000 
square miles, the whole of which had to be 
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gone over de novo by the topographical staff. 
Some idea may be formed of the immense 
amount of labor accomplished, when we 
reflect that of the area surveyed, 17,000 
square miles lay within a rugged mountain 
chain. Another map on the same scale has 
been projected and partly completed, ex- 
tending from the lower boundary of the for- 
mer, across the whole breadth of the State to 
the eastern edge of the Sierra, in longitude 117° 
50’, and reaching as far south as the mouth 
of the Santa Ana River. These maps in- 
clude the whole chain of the Sierra Nevada, 
from the Tahichipi Pass to Lassen’s Peak, a 
distance of over 500 miles. Then the map 
of San Francisco Bay and vicinity, heretofore 
published, has been carefully revised. A 
map of the whole State, on a scale of eight- 
een miles to an inch, has been finished and 
brought up to the present date. It is the 
first complete and accurate map of the State, 
the only scientific topographical map ever 
made, and to it is added the whole State of 
Nevada. Printed in colors, and having the 
relief of the surface indicated by crayon- 
work lithography, this comprehensive map 
is an effective picture of the two closely re- 
lated States, with all their striking physical 
differences, and must prove of great educa- 
tional and business value. 

Little progress has been made in geologi- 
cal work, for lack of means to carry it on. 
The legislative appropriations were meagre, 
and the General Fund of the Treasury, out 
of which the appropriation was to be paid, 
has been depleted or quite empty. Yet the 
coloring of the general geological map of the 
whole State, and the execution of a geologi- 
cal map of the mining region, has been ad- 
vanced as much as possible. A map has 
been made of the region embracing the most 
important hydraulic mines, or deep gravel 
deposits of the tertiary age, about three feet 
square, on ascale of a mile to an inch, col- 
ored to show the auriferous deposits and also 
the accompanying volcanic masses or over- 
flows, and giving the positions of patented or 
officially surveyed quartz-claims, lines of 
ditches, etc. This map will be ready in two 
or three months. Several small diagrams, 
showing the distribution of gravel and lava 
in localities not on the map, have been pre- 
pared ; also a geological chart of the penin- 
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Sula of San Francisco, and one of the region 
adjacent to the bay. 

Investigations have been prosecuted for the 
more precise determination of the limits of 
the error of the barometer as a hypsometri- 


cal instrument. Field reconnoissances to 
complete topographical and geological work 
were made at various points, chiefly in south- 
ern California, including the region of the 
high Sierra about Mount Whitney and Yosem- 
ite, the latter with reference to a new and 
revised edition of the’ Yosemite Guide Book. 

As to the natural history work, we learn 
that, with the laborious co-operation of the 
most eminent botanists of the country, the 
text of the botanical volume, or volumes, has 
been put into the printer’s hands, and will be 
all in type before the end of this year. The 
second volume on birds waits the necessarily 
slow execution of the engravings. The third 
volume of the paleontological series, compris- 
ing fossil plants, will also go to press as soon 
as the illustrations are ready. Owing to the 
lack of money, the volumes on fishes and 
shells have made little progress. The same 
may be said with relation to the later volume 
on geology. 

Professor Whitney estimates that $100,000 
will be required to complete the work already 
commenced and in process of publication. 
He announces that, owing to the failure of 
the Legislature to appropriate money enough 
to push on the work vigorously, it will be 
impossible for him to retain the office of State 
Geologist after June, 1875. He is preparing 
to turn over the collections now in his charge 
to the State University, which has been made 
their custodian. All the volumes and maps 
referred to above as in process of execution, 
can be ready by June 30th, 1875, if the 
money is provided early in the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature. Finally, Professor 
Whitney suggests that three other volumes 
needed to complete the series can be printed 
after 1875, from the proceeds of the sales o 
those before finished, if so ordered, and he 
offers his supervision of this work gratuitous- 
ly. The complete publications of the Sur- 
vey would then comprise from thirteen to 
fifteen volumes, with an atlas in folio, and 
would challenge comparison for complete- 
ness and beauty with anything which has 
ever been published in the same line. 
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It would be a discredit and a loss to the 
State to let the best possible completion of 
the work of the Geological Survey be pre- 
vented by lack of sufficient and timely ap- 
propriations. The various publications will 
be of immense cducational and economical 
value to the State, and, as a contribution to 
pure science, a lasting monument to the name 
The map- 


of California ali over the world. 
work alone is worth the whole cost of the 
Survey, and its value will be more and more 


appreciated, year by year, as our irrigation, 
reclamation, and mining operations are ex- 
tended, and as the settlement of the country 
creates a demand for accurate local charts. 
It has taken thirty years to finish good topo- 
graphical maps of the little republic of 
Switzerland, which is not so large as a single 
one of our mountain counties. And here we 
need in addition complete geological charts 
of the entire mineral region. 
tions ought to be made sufficient to defray 
the cost of three years’ work in the mining 
field alone, with a view to special reports on 
thé practical bearings of the subject. Then, 
the natural history and geological reports are 
indispensable to carrying out the broad plan 
of public instruction adopted in this State. 
They are equally indispensable to a thorough 
comprehension of the resources of the State. 
They might all be done now, had the Legisla- 
ture been liberally appreciative—had it been 
even just. More than once the work would 
have been stopped entirely, or much retarded, 
had not Prof. Whitney advanced money from 
his private resources, at one time to the amount 
of $25,000. It is a shame that a gentle- 
man so distinguished and honorable as the 
State Geologist, who has foregone all oppor- 
tunities of private emolument in his rigid 
construction of public duty, should have been 
hampered and badgered as he has been for 
many years. For the sake of knowledge 
among men, for the sake of decency, let the 
reproachful past not be repeated. If Great 
Britain, after more than a quarter of a cent- 
ury of geological work, thinks it necessary 
to extend her survey ten years; if the com- 
paratively simple geology of New York needs 
to be stretched over nearly as long a period ; 
surely the great State of California should 
not begrudge the outlay necessary at least to 
wind up the efficient labor of a single decade. 


Appropria- 
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IIere we had nearly 180,000 square miles of 
territory, embracing two formidable mount- 
ain ranges, much of it quite unexplored, all 
of it new to science, requiring to be tramped 
over and studied for the first accurate knowl- 
edge of its topography, its physical structure, 
its plant and animal life, its minerals; and 
we complain because this vast work has not 
been finished on stingy appropriations in one- 
third of the time that has been occupied in a 
partial survey of the little British Islands, 
with the aid of the most lavish outlay and the 
largest corps of scientific men. As a matter 
of fact, no other geological survey has gone 
over so much ground in so short a time, and 
has accomplished so much, in the face of so 
many difficulties and on such a small ex- 
penditure of money, as that of California. 
This is known to all who are well informed 
in such matters, and ought to be known and 
rightly acknowledged by the law-makers of 
the State. Prof. Whitney’s proposition to 
wind up the work by 1875, in a definite ap- 
propriation, and to supervise gratuitously the 
additional publications, presents such a rea- 
sonable conclusion of the matter, that it should 
meet approval and early action. 


Scientific Notes. 

Prof. S. F. Baird, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, has written to the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, stating his intention to be- 
gin the preparation of a series of reports of 
the proceedings of the learned societies of the 
country for publication, and soliciting period- 
ical synopses of the proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia Academy, to be included in the series, 
which will be published probably in a lead- 
ing magazine or newspaper at the East. This 
request of Prof. Baird’s is only one of many 
testimonials from high scientific authority to 
the value of the transactions of our Academy. 
So much in request have they been, that the 
earlier volumes are now quite out of print, 
and a very high price has been paid for sets 
for public libraries.. A reprint of the first 
volume, covering a period from the founda- 
tion of the Society, in 1853, to 1857, is now 
in press, and will be issued by the first week 
in January. It contains many descriptions 
of California fishes, by Dr. W. O. Ayres ; of 
recent and fossil shells and zodphytes, by Dr. 
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J. B. Trask; of plants, by Dr. A. Kellogg ; 
as well as many other important and inter- 
esting scientific papers. The matter of the 
volume was originally printed in the San 
Francisco Pacific, and the columns afterward 
re-arranged to make large double-column oc- 
tavo pages. The same general style will be 
followed in the reprint ; the pages, however, 
will be reduced in size, so as to conform to 
the present standard of the Academy’s pro- 
ceedings. No change will be made in the 
text, or corrections, save of palpable typo- 
graphical errors. The volume of the Acad- 
emy’s proceedings for the current year is also 
in press, and contains an unusually large 
amount of fresh and important matter, in- 
cluding several new problems in mensura- 
tion, by Prof. George Davidson, the Presi- 
dent of the Academy ; papers on the Pacific 
Coast Lepidoptera, with descriptions of new 
species, by Henry Edwards; descriptions of 
new species of plants found on the Pacific 
Coast, by Dr. A. Kellogg ; notes of observa- 
tions in the high Sierra, by W. A. Goodyear, 
including his memorable correction of the 
error concerning the identification of Mount 
Whitney ; papers on Pacific Coast concholo- 
gy and aboriginal shell-money, by R. E. C. 
Stearns ; 


> 
ter, greatly facilitating land surveys, espe- 


description of an improved teleme- 


cially in hilly sections, and an improved level- 
ing-rod, by Prof. Davidson; accounts of a 
new genus and species of alcyonoid polyp, 
by R. E. C. Stearns and Dr. James Blake; 
notes on Pacific Coast Mollusca, by Dr. J. G. 
Cooper; together tith a large variety of dis- 
cussions and brief statements of an original 
and interesting character. The volume is to 
be illustrated with cuts and diagrams. An 
examination of some of the sheets shows that 
numerous valuable contributions to the mu- 
seum and library of the Academy have been 
made during the past year, and that its mem- 
By a pe- 
culiarity in its organization, numerous non- 
scientific members are admitted, without 
whose financial aid the Academy could 
hardly have lived through so many years, or 
have done so much. This feature has an- 
other good result, for it widens the interest 
in scientific knowledge, excites a healthful 
curiosity, and makes useful collectors of many 
persons who would otherwise never have 
VoL, 12.—7. 


bership has been much increased. 
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thought of contributing to its museum. 
While the control and the strictly scientific 
work remain rightly with those best quali- 
fied, its influence extends to a class outside 
whose pecuniary help is invaluable, and will 
be the means of making it one of the finest 
institutions of the kind in America. 

Prof. George Davidson, of the United 
States Coast Survey, in an article in this 
number of the OVERLAND upon the abra- 
sions of our coast-line, offers some facts and 
conclusions which will be regarded as a val- 
uable contribution to the history of glacial 
phenomena on the western shore of the Unit- 
ed States. He attributes the frequently oc- 
curring mesas, or terrace formations, along 
this coast, to the action of ice - fields moving 
from the northward. The extent to which 
glacial action has influenced, not alone the 
shaping of our coast - lines, but the topogra- 
phy of the more important Sierra Nevada, 
and the distribution of the gold - drift on its 
flanks, is hardly more than suspected, and 
has certainly never yet been made the sub- 
ject of any thorough examination. Yet it is 
altogether probable that when such examina- 
tion is had, the result will be a material mod- 
ification of the theories now most popular as 
to the origin of the high gravel - beds of the 
Sierra. There is abundant evidence that all, 
or nearly all, the present caiions of the Sierra, 
which are the channels of rivers on its west- 
ern slope, were once occupied and partly 
eroded by glaciers, heading up in the crests 
of the range. These glaciers cut through 
the volcanic rocks overlying the granite, and 
in some cases the sedimentary strata; they 
also cut through and carried farther down 
the western flanks of the range the drift pre- 
viously formed, augmenting it greatly by the 
way, and doubtless grinding down the slates, 
with their auriferous quartz ledges, which 
were the source of all the gold found in the 
Sierra gravel-beds, as these beds were in turn 
the source of the gold found in the modern 
streams. Prof. Davidson seems to have had 
a clear idea to this effect impressed on his 
mind by a merely casual observation of the 


hydraulic diggings in counties to the south- 
east and north-west of Placer, during the 
He says, in a brief paper 
on the subject, that he ‘* became satisfied that 
the chief power in disintegrating the mate- 


present summer. 
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rials and moving them was that of glaciers, 
aided in small amount by the water from the 
ice.”” A suggestion to the same effect had 
been previously made by Dr. Willey. Prof. 
Davidson says, that, at Cherokee Flat, Dr. 
Waldehr, superintendent of one of the grav- 
el-mines, assured him that in running a tun- 
nel to work them upon the bed-rock, he 
detected very clear glacial markings. We 
may add a fact within our own observation, 
that the character of the deposits in the hy- 
draulic diggings of various localities is such 
as to indicate that they were dropped from 
ice, and could not possibly have reached their 
present locality in any other way. Of course, 
the action of modern streams and disturban- 
ces of level by earthquakes, the subsidence 
and drainage of lakes, and the gradual steady 
rising of the whole coast, have also contrib- 
uted their agency in the degradation of the 
gold - bearing rocks, the distribution of their 
débris, and the modifications of that distrib- 
ution in comparatively recent times. 

Dr. F. Steindachner, of the Imperial Mu- 
seum of Vienna, whose scientific labors in 
this neighborhood were mentioned in the 
October OVERLAND, has since that time been 
pursuing his investigations and making col- 
lections in the northern waters of California 
and Oregon, Washington Territory, and Brit- 
ish Columbia. He has lately returned to San 
Francisco. 


Yosemite Park. 


Congress, some years ago, set apart, as a 
public resort forever, under the custody of 
the State of California, the wonderful Yo- 
semite gorge and the Calaveras Grove of Big 
Trees. The Legislature of this State formal- 
ly accepted the trust, with all its responsibil- 
ities, and formed a commission of cultivated 
and disinterested men to see that the gorge 
and the grove were saved in their pristine 
beauty, and to assert the State’s ownership 
and control. Protracted litigation with oc- 
cupants of Yosemite, who claimed title ante- 
rior to the grant from Congress, prevented 
the Commission from doing what they wish- 
ed ; but, after many years, this litigation is 
terminated favorably to the State, though it 
still remains to allow the settlers an equita- 
ble amount for their improvements, in every 
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case presenting just claims to attention. It 
is to be hoped the Legislature will aid the 
Commissioners to assert full public control of 
what they have determined to call Yosemite 
Park. Leases for roads and hotels should be 
strictly regulated, and arrangements should 
be made to prevent the growth of multiplied 
and extortionate charges on the trails, as well 
as the maintenance of unsightly drinking. 
shanties and other nuisances. Several en- 
terprising men have made trails over difficult 
places, which greatly facilitate the explora. 
tion and enjoyment of the valley and its 
points of outlook. These men should be 
justly treated, but a way should be found to 
prevent their distracting, and sometimes un. 
fair, rivalry for the favor of tourists, and the 
matter of tolls should be simplified and econ- 
omized. Unless the State intervenes prompt- 
ly and firmly, a visit to Yosemite will soon 
be the source of as much annoyance, deceit, 
and extortion, as a visit to Niagara has be- 
come, and thousands of tourists will be de- 
terred from repairing to the grandest scene 
on the continent by the ill reports that will 
go abroad concerning it. We speak for the 
future, and every lover of Nature will say 
Amen. 


Art Notes. 


Local art interest for this month centres in 
the second winter exhibition of the Art Asso- 
ciation, which opened, with the usual mem- 
bers’ reception, on the night of December 
roth. Very few tickets were issued outside 
of the membership, which is now so large— 
numbering about six hundred—that less than 
a full attendance, with accompanying ladies, 
crowds the rooms. The receptions have be- 
come one of the most refined and attractive 
features of San Francisco society, and have 
had a great influence in popularizing a knowl.- 
edge of, and taste for, art. Perhaps the last 
was most eagerly anticipated of all, by rea- 
son of the longer interval than usual since 
one had been held, and especially because it 
was to afford the first view of the casts late- 
ly received by the Association from Paris. 
These number about one hundred and sev- 
enty pieces, including nine large statues, 
about twenty of the best of the Parthenon 
frieze - reliefs, many statuettes, mumerous 
busts, masks, and limbs, casts from life, 
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decorative and architectural studies, etc. 
Among the large statues are the famous 
“Venus of Milo,’’ the ‘‘ Fighting Gladiator”’ 
of the Louvre, the ‘‘ Faun with a Child,” 
the ‘*Discobolus’’ of the Louvre, ‘* Apollo 
Belvedere,’’ ‘Musical Faun,’’ and ‘ Diana 
of Gabii.”” Most of the statuettes are re- 
luced copies of equally famous Greek relics, 
including the ‘* Venus of Arles,’’ ‘* Venus de 
Medicis,” ‘* Faun of the Capitol,’’ ‘* Belve- 
dere torso,’’ **Jason,’’ ** Achilles,’’ and oth- 
ers; while the busts, besides ideal heads, in- 
clude some of the most celebrated Roman 
portrait - busts. The collection is an excel- 
lent one for the uses of a School of Design. 
It has been as tastefully mounted and dis- 
played as it could well be in the rather lim- 
ited space available, and constitutes a very 
beautiful and suggestive exhibition. A care- 
fully written descriptive catalogue, prefaced 
with a sketch of the periods of Greek art, 
makes the display doubly interesting to the 
many to whom the subject of Greek sculpt- 
ure is comparatively new, or who have nev- 
er before seen examples of it. 

The walls of the long room are hung with 
over a hundred oil paintings. While this 
branch of the exhibition is not so full nor so 
fine as it was last spring, it is still very inter- 
esting, and has features of marked merit. 
The Examining Committee seems to have 
done its duty more firmly than on previous 
occasions, for there are fewer downright atro- 
cities exposed. The excluded may be angry, 
but the public must be glad, and true art 
will be advanced if the new course is perse- 
vered in. Local art, as usual, is strongest in 
landscape. Thomas Hill’s ‘*Source of the 
Saco” is the largest, as it is the most strik- 
ing and abic work of this class on the walls. 
It is beautifully composed and vigorously 
painted, and the warm autumn tint of New 
England is carried through it with great in- 
telligence and effect. Less scenical, but per- 
haps more charming, are Mr. Hill’s smaller 
studies of California scenery, four in number, 
all of which are reminiscences of his frequent 
trips about the base of Mount St. Helena, 
and faithfully illustrate its level valleys, with 
their park-like groves of mighty oaks and 
their quiet pastoral life. One of these rep- 
resents a hill-side in the woods, with sheep 
straggling up the slope, relieved against a 
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delicious sunset sky, and the foreground in 
early twilight. All the sentiment of the 
hour is in this tender little picture. Anoth- 
er still smaller canvas gives, with capital 
effect, a bit of level valley, with a few sheep 
and cattle driven along a dusty summer road 
through an oak grove. A companion to this 
shows a more open piece of valley, with cat- 
tle standing in the foreground, and oaks 
massed to the left. In this picture, as in all 
of his works in which he introduces animals, 
the nice drawing and effective grouping of 
the cattle are particularly observable. The 
largest of Mr. Hill’s California views—a 
scene in Knight’s Valley, with a creek break- 
ing through the middle under a cluster of 
splendid oaks—exhibits his power to express 
space and airiness. The trees stand forth 
in solid relief, their massive trunks round 
and rough as in nature ; the valley surface 
stretches in far perspective between, the at- 
mosphere is full of light, and we seem to be 
out-of-doors. In all these paintings, Mr. 
Hill’s touch is free, crisp, and vigorous. 
They leave the impression of a sincere, vig- 
orous mind, in hearty sympathy with nat- 
ure. 

Bierstadt, who is no longer with us, is rep- 
resented by a single picture— ‘‘Sunset on 
the San Joaquin River’? — heretofore exhib- 
ited. 

Gilbert Munger, who has just returned 
East with a large number of very able and 
honest studies—embracing scenes about 
lakes Tahoe and Donner, Yosemite, San 
Francisco, and Monterey — is represented by 
a small view of Monterey Bay, remarkable 
for its quiet truth and the charm of its long, 
curving shore - lines, where a light surf mar- 
gins the beautifully graduated blues of the 
still water, and the ocean beyond melts into 
the gray distance. We are reminded by this 
reference that Mr. Hill also exhibits a marine 
study —the only one we have seen from him 
—which is admirable for the natural flow of 
the incoming wave on a straight line of sandy 
beach, for the transparency of the sunset- 
tinted water, and for the rounded, rosy 
clouds that hang in cumulous masses direct- 
ly over the water, while the sky is seen be- 
hind. Most painters ignore the relief and 
perspective of cloud scenery, which has so 
much charm of its own, besides adding to 
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the beauty of the landscape; and it is a 
pleasure to see it studied as it nearly always 
is by this artist. 

W. M. Marple’s half-a-dozen landscapes 
evince more variety in composition and man- 
ner than his earlier works, but have still too 
much of the air of reminiscence in the studio, 
and too much mannerism of color. Much 
the best is his ‘* Twilight on the American 
River,’’ which has, with some degree of lo- 
cal truth, quite an effective sky and bit of 
tinted water, and reflects the sentiment of 
the hour. His smaller paintings are pretty 
compositions, mostly illustrating the Califor- 
nia seasons ; that giving the strong greens of 
spring is a scene on San Lorenzo Creek, near 
the bay, and shows the influence of Lambi- 
net on the painter’s memory. A little moon- 
light scene on Lake Tahoe, near Cascade 
Creek, has a nice effect; and a small wood 
scene, with cattle and dark rolling clouds, 
would be more satisfactory if it did not recall 
William Hart. 

J. B. Wandesforde has a scene ‘In the 
Redwoods,’’ showing a group of these mas- 
sive trees, with their clean, straight trunks, 
but hardly with their characteristic color, 
while below is the cabin of some campers. A 
smal'er picture by this artist represents a cat- 
aract tumbling over huge bowlders in a leafy 
glen of the coast mountains. These are the 
most careful works in oil he has lately ex- 
hibited. A couple of pencil drawings from 
his hand are excellent examples of his mer- 
its as a draughtsman. 

Mr. Ross, a promising amateur, has two 
small Yosemite views, which are noticeable 
for the misty evening haze that obscures the 
valley at the base of tall cliffs, while the 
craggy peaks and the clouds above are bath- 
ed in a rosy glow. 

Mr. Frost has a carefully painted view of 
** Alameda Oaks,’’ which has much nature 
in its general effect and good tree - drawing. 
He exhibits, besides, a view of a Korak vil- 
lage in Siberia, which is full of Arctic and 
aboriginal character, and was painted from 
his own studies on the spot, while engaged 
with the Bulkley telegraph expedition, a few 
years ago. 

R. J. Bush exhibits a view on Knight’s 
Creek, near St. Helena, which is notable for 
its tall, slender growth of deciduous trees, 
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through which the light breaks softly from 
the distance. 

Mr. Bloomer’s ‘*Shasta Glacier ’’ is a par- 
tial view of the north-east side of Mount 
Shasta, exhibiting the McCloud, or Mud 
Creek glacier, and the stream which flows 
from it. This is a very interesting picture, 
and quite the best yet exhibited by this art- 
ist, showing a strength of treatment and con- 
fidence of touch unusual with him. It is 
evidently after a study from nature. 

Leaving the landscapes, we come to G. J. 
Denny’s marine views. Mr. Denny has long 
stood almost alone here in this specialty, and 
if he does not always care enough for his rep- 
utation, and go often enough with sincere la- 
bor to nature, he still occasionally produces 
something that justifies his reputation. Such 
a work is that called ‘‘ Abandoned’’—the 
hulk of an old ship tossing on the angry 
wave, yet surviving in its helpless ruin the 
fury of the element it once rode in command- 
ing pride. The composition has a touch of 
melancholy grandeur, and the painting of 
the tossing ocean and dark gray storm-sky is 
capital. Mr. Denny is also represented by a 
‘*View from Meiggs’ Wharf,’’ which is a 
good local composition, and has some effect- 
ively drawn small craft; but the heavy green 
of the ‘smooth water is more conventional 
than true. He has also a landscape—a vig- 
orously painted view in the Mendocino mount- 
ains, the torrent that leaps down in the fore- 
ground being the head -waters of the Wal- 
halla River; but the picture strikes us as too 
consciously recalling Calame. 

William Fletcher exhibits a marine study 
of much merit—a few small craft floating 
within the bay. It has a good effect of fog, 
and the lazy movement of the ground - swell 





is well indicated. 

In the department of still life, S. M. 
Brookes stands alone. His recent studies of 
Sonoma fruit — including, separately, pome- 
granates, apples, and Flaming ‘Tokay grapes 
—are among the best things he has ever done 
in that line— literal transcripts of nature. 
He takes a branch of tree or vine, with all 
its fruit and leaves upon it, and paints that— 
nothing more—charming one with the mock- 
ery of reality. Such work is very honest, 
and the technical skill it shows is very great; 
but why will this able artist always fasten 
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his cunning branches against bits of stuccoed 
brick-work, and never compose his beautiful 
studies into a picture? Mr. Brookes also 
exhibits one of his best fish studies—a couple 
of splendid salmon hanging against a wall 
above a marble table —fresh, moist, full- 
bodied, palpable, and bright in their silvery 
sheen. Less worthy of the labor is the clev- 
er imitative talent bestowed on the picture 
of an open Bible, with spectacles on the page, 
as though some aged reader had just laid 
them down, under the soft pale light of a 
kerosene lamp. 

There is some very good work in portrait- 
ure on the walls. Mr. Erwin has a finely 
modeled, expressive head of a gentleman, but 
it is painted in a manner which is not equal 
to the solid, even, and harmonious style of 
his earlier portraits. His full-length of the 
artist Graham in the character of ‘*Don 
Quixote,’”’ is admirably painted, and shows 
marked capacity for figure composition. S. 
W. Shaw has a very refined and expressive 
head of Albert Sumner, who was lost on the 
Atlantic, and a fine portrait of C. P. Hunt- 
ington. E. Narjot has several portraits, some 
of them in group, which show marked char- 
acter and improved method. Miss E. A. 
Rockwell exhibits a small oval portrait of a 
lady, which *has a brilliant tone and very 
pure delicate color; though apparently after 
a photograph. H. G. Burgess exhibits a 
portrait of a lady, which is very carefully 
manipulated and nicely colored. 

The resident artists offer nothing in the 
line of genre except one piece by William 
Hahn—*‘ The Convalescent ’”’—which is re- 
ally a portrait group with an actual San 
Francisco interior. The figures and costumes 
in this picture, the furniture, and all the ac- 
cessories — except the carpet, which is out of 
perspective—are painted with great knowl- 
edge, lively effect, and admirable discrimina- 
tion and quality in the coloring. The differ- 
ent textures are nicely realized, the compo- 
sition is harmonious and pleasing. Mr. Hahn 
also contributes a road scene on the bay 
shore—a bold point which is just being round- 
ed by a six-horse team descending the in- 
cline to the left, while the bay stretches to 
the right. This picture is noticeable for its 
crispness and vigor, for the spirited move- 
ment of the animals, the nice color, and 
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the vivid out -door look of the whole scene. 

E. Jorgensen’s ‘* Far from the Old Home ” 
represents the interior of a frontier huntsman’s 
cabin, with that worthy in his buckskin suit, 
sitting before the open fire-place at night, evi- 
dently thinking of his distant home. 

J. Godart’s ** Orphan’s Prayer ”’ is notable 
only for the elaborate decorative border, 
which shows talent in that kind of art. 

It will be seen that the range of local art 
is not very discursive, and we regret to say 
that some of the best resident artists are not 
represented at all. Still, there is much that 
is highly meritorious, pleasant, and promis- 
ing. The attractions of the gallery are in- 
creased by contributions from private collec- 
tions of pictures by foreign artists. The fin- 
est of these is the celebrated ‘* Samson and 
Delilah”? of E. Jacobs, which is too well 
known here to need more than this reference. 
Then there is an original Andreas Achenbach 

an excellent example of his earlier and 
more finished manner—showing an admira- 
ble bit of sea-shore, with a far - stretching, 
turbulent ocean, under a stormy sky. There 
are also four or five capital military paintings, 
by Moerenhout, of Belgium, including two 
illustrative of the late Franco-Prussian war. 
A Norman barn-yard scene, by Veron, is full 
of crisp painting and nice detail. Charles 
Quaedvlieg, of Rome, is represented by two 
Italian scenes—thrashing with horses, which 
is marked by the spirited movement of the 
animals, and the *‘ Benediction of San An- 
tonio,’’? which shows careful figure and archi- 
tectural drawing and effective grouping. 
The name of LaRoche appears on a broadly 
painted, effective moonlight and river scene. 
David, who was at the head of the French 
school in Napoleon’s time, is said to be the 
painter of a picture representing with much 
pathos ‘the visit of his fiancée to a con- 
demned criminal.’”’ This was originally in 
the Jerome Bonaparte collection at Borden- 
town. There is a good LeBrun (reported) 
entitled ‘* Marius at Carthage,’’? which used 
to be in the Hunter Gallery, New York. A 
fine moon and fire-light study, with excellent 
figures, by Sporrer, is an interesting example 
of this peculiarly German class of subject. 


Jerome Thompson, of New York, is repre- 
sented by his **Old Oaken Bucket,” 
a landscape view of his own home in Con- 


and by 
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necticut, having a fine Indian summer effect. 
These make up the more remarkable works 
in the exhibition ; though we ought to men- 
tion an early study from nature by Kensett, 
which is well worthy of examination as show- 
ing his careful study at his best. 


California Photographs in Vienna. 


Last year, as some of our readers may re- 
member, the American Geographical Society 
of New York, through its Vice - President, 
Mr. F. A. Stout, undertook to make a col- 
lection of photographs, maps, and books, 
illustrative of the natural characteristics and 
resources of the United States, with the in- 
tention of exhibiting the collection at the 
Vienna Exhibition. California was asked to 
do her part, and by the efficiency of Mr. 
Washington Bartlett, Mr. Gansl, Mr. Tevis, 
and others co-operating, a very respectable 
exhibit was made of our photographic views, 
the maps of the Geological Survey, and sta- 
tistical documents. Now comes the report. 
A private letter just received in this city from 
Mr. Stout, conveys the gratifying intelligence 
that three of the California photographers 
received the highest medal of the Vienna 
Exhibition—the Medal of Progress. ‘* Ar- 
rived there,’’? he writes, ‘“‘on the 24th of 
May, and at once began to unpack our boxes 
and procure the necessary workmen and ma- 
teriel for insuring them a fair chance in the 
strife of competition. I had thirty-four of 
the largest and finest photographs by Muy- 
bridge, Watkins, and Houseworth, neatly 
framed and most conspicuously shown, The 
names of these gentlemen were also entered 
for competition. I see by the papers that 
each one of them has been awarded the 
Medal of Progress—the highest medal. No 
Official list of the awards has been, as yet, 
received in this country, that I am aware of. 
But the above information may be, I think, 
relied upon as accurate. Minister Jay has 
been asked by me to present the thirty-four 
framed photos to that institution of learning 
or department of the Austrian Government 
in which they will be most seen and appre- 
ciated, and which will be most likely to re- 
ciprocate with matter interesting and valua- 
able to the Geographical Society. A consid- 
erable portion of the statistical library, sent 
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to Vienna, is to find a similar destination, 
The rest of the photos and books will be in- 
cluded in our library at the Cooper Union, 
where we still occupy the same rooms as of 
old. To Mr, Jay I gave five unframed pho. 
tographs for the parlors of the Legation and 
for its office. Could you not express to the 
members of the sub-committee, formed by 
you last winter to insure a representation of 
California, the gratitude with which their 
co-operation has been received ?”’ 


The Late Professor Agassiz. 


A great name has been dropped from the 
roll of living scientists. Agassiz died on.the 
14th of December. He was only in his 
sixty-sixth year, and, in the ordinary course 
of nature, might have been reasonably ex. 
pected to live many years more. Alexander 
Von Humboldt, who was an equally hard 
brain - worker, lived nearly a quarter of a 
century longer, retaining almost to the last 
the active use of his faculties ; but his spare 
physique was better adapted than the pleth- 
ric one of Agassiz to withstand the strain on 
his system of unremitting intellectual labor. 
It would be simply trite to say that the death 
of Agassiz is a great loss to science. It is 
especially a loss to science in America, the 
land of his adoption, where no other man of 
equal eminence and breadth in his field of 
usefulness remains, and where his loss will 
be grieved as a personal one by thousands of 
friends and admirers, After achieving a 
brilliant reputation in Europe as an original 
explorer and theorist, he came to the United 
States, in 1846, in the full vigor of his man- 
hood, impelled by a noble ambition to ad- 
vance scientific research and education in 
this new country, and has devoted himself, 
for the twenty-seven years since then, most 
unselfishly and enthusiastically to the task 
he had marked out. He was a native of 
Switzerland, where he received his first school- 
ing in science, completing his education at 
Heidelberg and Munich, and graduating at 
the latter place with the degree of Doctor of 
He early made a special study 


Medicine. 
of comparative anatomy, and when only 
twenty-two had published his first work on 
ichthyology, entitled Natural [History of the 
But it was 


Fresh-water Fish of Europe. 
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his Studies of Glaciers which made him 
famous. He devoted a great deal of time 
to close observation of the glaciers of the 
Alps, living among and upon them, measur- 
ing their rate of progress, and investigating 
all the phenomena connected with them, 
often at the risk of his life. The result was 
a work of great boldness and originality, 
which may be regarded as almost the foun- 
dation of a new branch of geological science, 
and which has certainly, whether all its con- 
clusions are accepted or not, had a great in- 
fluence in modifying and shaping geological 
speculation. 

Before Agassiz announced his opinions on 
this subject, the extent and power of glacial 
action were hardly suspected. Humboldt 
thought he was perhaps a little too unbend- 
ing in his theory of the effect of glaciers on 
the change of the general climate of the 
world, but admitted that-he had thrown a 
great deal of light on that subject. Ata 
later day, Agassiz had an opportunity to 
study the evidences of former glacial action 
on the American continent. During his so- 
journ in Brazil, and quite recently on the 
cruise of the Hassler around the whole of 
South America, he gave this subject a part 
of his attention. 

Shortly after coming to the United States, 
where he immedigtely began those popular 
lectures on scientific subjects which he has 
ever since continued at frequent intervals, he 
accepted the Professorship of Zodlogy and 
Geology, and, later, that of Comparative 
Anatomy, in the Medical College of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, remaining there several 
years. Finally, he removed to Boston, and 
has for many years been engaged in the es- 
tablishment and arrangement of a great mu- 
seum of natural history at Cambridge, where 
he has organized a system of classification 
which shows in due order the structural af- 
finities, the geological order, and geographi- 
cal distribution of every specimen in zodlogy. 
It is probable that no museum in the world 
is so complete in its collections, and so sys- 
tematic in its arrangement, as this. In 1854, 
Professor Agassiz published, in conjunction 
with Gould and Pertz, an important and 
elaborate work, called Universal Zoology 
and General Sketches of Geology, containing 
the structure, development, classification, 
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etc., of all types of animals, living and ex- 
tinct. Of Agassiz’ share in this work, the 
venerable Humboldt said: ‘It will produce 
a great effect by the breadth of its general 
views, and by the extreme sagacity of its 
special embryological observations.’’ In the 
same letter to George Ticknor, from which 
we make this quotation, Humboldt wrote: ‘I 
never believed that this illustrious man, who 
is no less a man of a constant and beautiful 
nature, would accept the offers nobly made 
at Paris. I was sure that gratitude would 
bind him to a new country, where he finds a 
field so immense for his researches and great 
means of assistance, I hope he may be in- 
clined, together with his great anatomical 
and physiological labors among the inferior 
organisms, to give us also the specific ichthy- 
ology of the numerous basins of the Far 
West.’’? And Agassiz did devote himself to 
this work, and has made collections in Amer- 
ican ichthyology of immense extent and val- 
ue, including those obtained on his Brazilian 
tour and his late trip on the Hass/er. 

It was on the latter occasion that he visit- 
ed San Francisco, where his two admirable 
addresses before the Academy of Sciences 
proved of great service to that long - neglect- 
ed Society, awakened public interest in its 
useful labors, and led to a large increase of 
its contributing membership. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount of good done gener- 
ally in the United States by his highly pop- 
plar addresses and writings, including his 
frequent contributions to the periodicals of 
the day. As a demonstrating lecturer on 
natural history he had hardly his superior in 
clearness and attractiveness, and he certainly 
contributed greatly to widen and deepen pop- 
ular interest in science. We have not space 
to enumerate all his publications, nor to di- 
late on the place he holds in scientific esti- 
mation. It might be said, however, that, 
while he was most distinguished for his gla- 
cial researches and for his learning and orig- 
inality of classification in zodlogy, he was 
also distinguished for his attainments in va- 
rious other branches of science. Within the 
past year, he had been engaged organizing 
the new school of practical natural history 
study, on the island in Boston Harbor which 
was given him for the purpose; and only 
within a month he had been persuaded, 
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against his resolution and the monitions of his 
declining health, to undertake a series of 
lectures and papers enunciatory of his views in 
opposition to the evolution theory as put forth 
by Darwin. Many will think that these 
views, so far as made known, are inconsis- 
tent with pure scientific deduction, and 
more dictated by th® ideal and reverential 
element in his nature; ‘but all will regret 
that he could not have lived to utter them at 
léngth. Now that he is gone, there will be 
as hearty tributes to the man as to the phi- 
losopher. The purity of his character, the 
generous enthusiasm of his nature, the un- 
sordid devotion he always manifested in his 
pursuit of knowledge, are rare traits, for which 
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he was loved and admired by thousands. He 
will be especially honored. in the United 
States, because, turning his back on the offer 
of a chair in the French Academy, which 
had awarded him a prize, and on all the oth. 
er honors and opportunities awaiting him in 
Europe, he made his home in our new coun. 
try, and helped to lay broad the foundation 
of scientific education among us. He married 
here a most accomplished and devoted wom. 
an, of sympathetic tastes, who has aided him 
greatly in his scientific and literary labors, 
and whose able pen will hereafter, no doubt, 
do justice to his memory and edit his 
writings. Honor and rest to the weary 
worker! 





NORMANDY PICTURESQUE. By Henry Black- 
burn. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Mr. Blackburn is one of the most pleasant 

writers on picturesque and artistic subjects 

among the new school of English authors 
who are trying to educate popular taste. In 
this little work, as in his previous books, he 
dilates on those merely picturesque aspects 
of the country which the ordinary tourist ei- 
ther overlooks or only regards mechanically, 
under the direction of a guide-book and guide. 
Curiously enough, while, from its close rela- 
tions to the history of England, Normandy 
should have more interest for Englishmen 
than any other part of France, it would seem, 
from Mr. Blackburn’s statement, to be less 
visited by them. Apart from the interest at- 
taching to it as the home of the gallicised 
Norsemen who conquered England eight cent- 
uries ago, Normandy has the charm of a well- 
preserved antiquity. Here one can see, in 
the fine cathedrals, quaint-gabled dwellings, 
and square-towered castles, the most instruct- 
ive, as well as the most pleasing, monuments 
of the religion, the home-tastes, and the war- 
fare of the Mr. Blackburn 
sketches with both pencil and pen the archi- 


middle ages. 


tecture and people of this picturesque region, 


where the costumes, as well as the buildings, 
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recall the past, and where the hand of mod- 
ern ‘*progress”’ has not yet been very active 
in the work of displacing relics of the older 
and simpler times. In a gossiping and 
sketchy style, he talks of the antique towns, 
with their quaint old gables, tottering houses, 
and Gothic ‘‘ bits,’’ their projecting windows, 
carved oak galleries, and streets of time-worn 
buildings. Speaking of Pont Audemer, for 
instance, he remarks that an architect who 


should go there would learn that, 


“ If he had only come here before, he might have 
saved himself an immensity of thought and trouble, 
for he would have found such suggestions for orna- 
ment in wood-carving, for panels, door-ways, and the 
like, of so good a pattern, and so old, that they are 
new to the world of to-day; he would have found 
houses built out over the river, looking like pieces of 
old furniture ranged side by side — rich in color and 
wonderfully preserved, with their wooden gables, 
carved in oak of the fifteenth century, supported by 
massive timbers, sound and strong, of even older date. 
He would see many of these houses with windows full 
of flowers, and creepers twining round the old eaves; 
and long drying - poles stretched out horizontally, 
with gay-colored clothes upon them, flapping in the 
wind —all contrasting curiously with the dark build- 
ings. But he would also find some houses on the 
verge of ruin. If he explored far enough in the dark, 
narrow streets, where the rivers flow under the win- 
dows of empty dwellings, he might see them totter- 


ing, and threatening downfall upon each other—lean- 
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ing over and casting shadows, black and mysterious, 
upon the water —no line perpendicular, no line hor- 
izontal, the very beau-ideal of picturesque decay.” 


Mr. Blackburn contrasts the curious, odd- 
shaped interiors of these old Norman dwell- 


ings with our plain and formal modern inte- 
riors. He likes their massive walls and sol- 
id oak timbers, made to last for centuries, 
and to be the home of generations of the 
same families. He likes the niches, and 
window -seats, and snug corners in them; 
their high- walled rooms, lighted from win- 
dows in surprising places. Yet he does not 
venture to say that these old buildings are 
altogether admirable from an architect’s point 
of view. They are delightful to him as an 
artist, evidently, and ‘‘ because they were 
designed and inhabited by people who had 
time to be quaint, and could not help being 
picturesque. Like furniture of a rare de- 
sign, they bear the direct impress of their 
maker. They were built in an age of com- 
parative leisure, when men gave their hearts 
to the meanest, as well as to the mightiest, 
work of their hands; in an age when love, 
hope, and a worthy emulation moved them, 
as it does not seem to move them now; inan 
age, in short, when an approving notice in 
the columns of a newspaper was not a high 
aspiration.’’ Elsewhere in the volume, Mr. 
Blackburn, speaking of Lisieux, where he 
found the houses even more varied and bet- 
ter built than at Audemer, exclaims as fol- 


lows : 


“Tt was assuredly a good time when men’s lives 
and actions were handed down, so to speak, from fa- 
ther to son, and the poor man had his docum tencens 
as well as the rich. How he loved his own dwelling, 
how he decked it with ornament according to his 
taste or his means, how he watched over it and pre- 
served it from decay, how in short his pride was in 
his own hearth and home—these old buildings teil us. 
The conservative influence of all this on character 
France, we must call 


(which, although we are in 


‘home - feeling’) — its tendency to contentment and 
self-respect — are subjects suggestive enough, but on 
which we must not dwell. It flourished during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and it declined 
when men commenced crowding into cities, and were 
no longer content to do without what they could not 


produce.” 

This is rather the artist’s view of the mat- 
ter than the philosopher’s ; and yet we sym- 
pathize with the artist’s love for picturesque 
individuality in dwellings, with his wish that 
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there were more repose and permanence in 
social and family life. Enough allowance, 
however, is hardly made for the difference 
in the two epochs. The average Norman of 
the middle ages, living under his gabled roof, 
and worshiping in his magnificent Goth- 
ic cathedral, would gladly have exchanged 
the merely picturesque in his surroundings 
for the enlarged personal freedom, to say 
nothing of the wider intelligence, of to- 
day. The placid contentment assumed to 
have accompanied feudalism, so far as it had 
a real existence, tended to aggravate the ar- 
rogance and oppression of the ruling classes, 
and only made more fierce and terrible the 
reaction and revolution which finally came. 
Modern freedom is perfectly compatible with 
the cultivation of taste, with love for the 
beautiful and stable; but in the transition 
from the old caste system, wherein its differ- 
ent classes were assigned vocations to which 
they were bound through generations with 
inflexible rigor, and in the remarkable emi- 
gration movements of the day, we can not 
expect to find the repose and charm which 
are the product of an old -established order 
of things. When the civil institutions of the 
world’s epoch are fixed, and the new nations 
created by emigration shall have become ho- 
mogeneous and firm, we may look to see art 
adaptations or creations as_ characteristic 
and individually marked as those which were 
the very slow outgrowth of the systems now 
being superseded. New faiths, new cultures, 
new modes of life, take a long time to crys- 
tallize into new forms of art. It is customa- 
ry to speak of the art of Greece as being 
chiefly the product of seventy - five years of 
its best period, when this short period was 
only the culmination of a preparatory school- 
ing, extending through ten centuries or more, 
under Egyptian and oriental masters. As 
Mr. Blackburn himself says, ‘Art never 
flourished as an exotic.’”? To be individual 
and characteristic, it must be an outgrowth 
of the race and time employing it, and such 
outgrowths occur not oftener than once in five 
or ten centuries, if so often. Let us love the 
olden picturesque for what is intrinsically 
good or beautiful in it, and try to preserve 
and adapt it so far as possible; but let us 
also be tolerant of the new, while striving to 


direct and train it to the finest results. 
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LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By 
W. R. Greg. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 

This volume is a collection of reviews and 
essays, by the author of Enigmas of Life, 
originally contributed to British periodicals, 
and covering a.period of many years, but 
possessing in the main a permanent interest, 
We have papers’ on Madame de Stael, on 


” on 


** British and Foreign Characteristics, 
the ‘* False Morality of Lady Novelists,” on 
Kingsley and Carlyle, Chateaubriand and De 
Tocqueville, on ‘ French Fiction,’’ on the 
** Redundancy of Women,” on ** Good Peo- 
ple,” etc.; making together a book of 351 
pages, I2mo. Mr. Greg is an original, man- 
* ly thinker, and a vigorous writer. His style 
is direct and candid, his views are liberal, 
and his suggestions for the conduct of life 
are all in the direction of a healthy simplicity 
and independence. Some of his character- 
izations remind one of Macaulay by their sen- 
tentious vigor and concise summing up of 
the results of much reading, but lack the 
elegance of his antithetical style. The pa- 
per on Madame de Stael is not so much a 
criticism on her life and works, as a bold 
sketch of her personality and that of the fa- 
mous men with whom she was most intimate- 
ly associated, including, of course, her father 
(Necker, poor Louis Sixteenth’s Minister of 
Finance), Talleyrand, and Benjamin Con- 
stant. We have a vivid impression of a brill- 
iant woman with a tongue as restless as her 
mind. As Mr. Greg says: ‘In spite of her 
great knowledge, her profound and sagacious 
reflections, her sparkling wit, and her singu- 
lar eloquence, she nearly always ended by 
wearying even her most admiring auditors— 
she left them no peace; she kept them on 
the stretch; she ran them out of breath.’’ 
Somebody asked Charles Lamb: ‘* Did you 
ever hear Coleridge talk?” ‘I never heard 
him do anything else,” said Lamb. This 
reminds one of Schiller’s remark about De 
Stael. After praising, in a letter to Goethe, 
**the clearness, decidedness, and rich vivac- 
ity of her nature,’’ the poet adds: ‘*One’s 
only grievance is the altogether unprecedent- 
And Goethe him- 


” 


ed glibness of her tongue. 
self said of her: ‘* Having no notion of what 
duty means, and to what a silent, collected 
posture he that undertakes it must restrict 
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himself, she was evermore for striking in, for 





instantaneously producing an effect. In so. 
ciety, she required then to be constantly talk- 
ing and discoursing.’”? So Lord Byron: 
‘*Her works are my delight, and so is she 
herself—for half an hour.”? Yet this imperi- 
ous and exhausting talker was a devoted and 
considerate woman in private life, where, 
perhaps, she rested for her public encounters 
and displays. 

In his ‘British and Foreign Characteris- 
tics,”” Mr. Greg compares the repose and 
contentment of middle-class life on the con- 
tinent with the fierce unrest and struggle for 
wealth in England, which he thinks is even 
exaggerated in America. He refers with 
evident admiration to the stationary but not 
stagnant Norwegians, who may be said to 
form one vast middle class, among whom is 
no great wealth, no absolute destitution : 

* Peasants and proprietors live together, generation 
after generation, on the same land, and much in the 
same style, as their forefathers; fuel and food, though 
simple, are both abundant ; the men till the soil and 
fell the timber ; the women manufacture at home the 
clothing they need; each man’s life, whether he be 
farmer, laborer, or artisan, is pretty much cut out for 
him by circumstances and custom ; as he grows up, 
he steps into the vacant niche in the community 
which was waiting for him (or if not vacant, he waits 
for it), without any thought of exchanging it for a 
different one, or struggling out of it into oné higher + 
there is much comfort, but little luxury ; much cheer- 
fulness, perhaps too much convivaility; there is gen- 
eral equality and general content.” 

In contrast to this statement, we have the 
impression left by Norwegian writers that life 
in their cold country is often very poor, hard, 
and narrow, and the existence of a larger 
discontent with it than Mr. Greg admits is 
proved by the increasing emigration to Amer- 
ica. In the contented and happy state of so- 
ciety ascribed by him to Auvergne, we can 
more readily believe, when ‘ve are told that 
**there the peasants are nearly all proprie- 
tors and often rich, for they spend little and 
cultivate well.’’ In Switzerland, too, he 
finds much of the same primitive, unvarying, 
and enjoyable existence, though here the 
curse of indebtedness, which seems insepara- 
ble from the law of equal succession, often 
sheds a perpetual gloom over the life of the 
peasant proprietor, ‘But when he has escap- 
ed this evil, and has found the small estate 

which sufficed to his ancestors suffices to him 
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also, and when his younger brothers have 
gene to foreign countries to seek or make 
their fortunes, the Swiss farmer has always 


appeared to us to enjoy one of the happiest 


of human lots,” 
of this curious passage, we have made all the 


In italicizing a few words 


criticism it requires. 

It is certainly true, however, that conti- 
nental life in Europe, on the whole, is sim- 
pler, more contented, and more joyous than 
life in England or America. There is a 
larger class, than with us, who not only 
support life on less than we require, but **em- 
bellish and enjoy it;’’ who ‘* make the best of 
what they have, instead of anxiously striving 
to increase it;’’ who ‘are not tormented by 
the desire to imitate or equal those to whom 
fortune has been more bountiful.’? Mr. Greg 
is not an advocate for a life of inaction and 
repose, He thinks ‘activity is better than 
stagnation ; exertion in pursuit of any object 
better than an existence with no object at 
all.”’ But he deprecates the mad struggle 
for wealth for its own sake; he condemns 
the wild rivalry in ostentation and extrava- 
gance, the gauds and the shams, and the 
hard though gilded materialism, of much of 
our life in England and America. He thinks 
not enough comfort, and rest, and refinement 
are had, that we do not wisely use what we 
are so strenuous to acquire ; and he is right. 

The article on the ‘*False Morality of 
Lady Novelists” is a thoroughly just criti- 
cism, which any reader of contemporary 
fiction may verify by a mental reference to 
Braddon and ‘‘ Quida,”’ those brilliant lights 
of the false sensational. Perhaps there is 
nearly as much false morality in the novels 
of men, but the women novelists are far 
more numerous, and although their sex now 
affords some of the very best writers of fic- 
tion, a large proportion of them write with- 
out worldly experience, and are purely ideal 
and conventional. It is curious to find many 
of them reveling in topics that most men 
would avoid from a stronger sense of propri- 
ety, if not from more genuine delicacy. 

In Carlyle and Kingsley, dissimilar as 
they are in many respects, Mr. Greg finds an 
equally violent pugnacity, equal contempt- 
uousness and abusiveness toward their adver- 
saries, equal indulgence in furious and lacer- 


ating language. ‘It is amazing,’’ he says, 
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pointedly, ‘*how hard one who is a gladiator 
by nature strikes when convinced that ‘he 
Mr. 
strange mixture of the spirit of the two cov- 


is doing God service. Kingsley is a 
enants. He draws his sympathy with human 
wrongs mainly from the New Testament ; 
but his mode of dealing with human wrong- 
doers altogether from the Old. Mr. Carlyle 
borrows little from either division of the Bi- 
ble; his onslaughts are like those of one of 
the northern gods; he wields Thor’s ham- 
mer, righteously in the main, but with a grim 
and terrible ferocity, and often mangles his 
victims as though absolutely intoxicated by 
the taste of blood.”’ 

We had intended further references to Mr. 
Greg’s entertaining volume ; but these must 
suffice, 


Days. By Thomas Wentworth 
With ten heliotype illustra- 
Boston : James R. Os- 


OLDPORT 
Higginson. 
tions from nature. 
good & Co. 

In a series of ten papers that are partly de- 
scriptive, partly narrative, and partly reflect- 
ive, Mr. Higginson gives us what amounts 
to a picture of Newport, in its ordinary as- 
pects as a really old port, deserted of its once 
numerous ships and merchants, and left with 
the old wharves, old ‘houses, and the dull- 
ness that succeeds the fashionable ‘* season.”’ 
We have ‘*‘Oldport in Winter,” ‘Oldport 
Wharves,” **A Drift-wood Fire,” ‘In a 
Wherry,” and ‘‘ Foot-paths,’’ as the strictly 
descriptive papers; but even through the 
current of such stories as ‘*The Haunted 
Window,”’ ‘**An Artist’s Creation,’? and 
‘*Madam Delia’s Expectations,’’ and in a 
literary exercise like ‘‘Sunshine and Pe- 
trarch,”’ introducing new translations of 
some of Petrarch’s sonnets, we catch glimpses 
of Newport which go to complete the pict- 
ure of it, as seen by a meditative mind in its 
most quiet and restful moods. Aside from 
its graphic pencilings of a quaint old sea- 
town, the greatest charm of Mr. Higginson’s 
book seems to us to lie in its reposeful style. 
There is so much writing for effect nowa- 
days, so much that is vulgarly loud and sen- 
sational, so much literary attitudinizing and 
affected eccentricity, that we doubly wel- 
come a really quiet English style, which 
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aims only to clearly reflect spontaneous and 
healthy feeling. ‘There is in Mr. Higginson’s 
manner the very atmosphere of the tranquil 
autumn and winter of Newport, ‘*when the 
great hotels are closed, and the bronze dogs 
that guarded the portals of the Ocean House 
are collected sadly in the Music Pavilion, 
nose to nose; when the last four-in-hand has 
departed, and a man may drive a solitary 
horse on the avenue without a pang.’? We 
must quote this description of Queen - Hithe 
Wharf and some old houses: 


“This wharf was probably still familiarly called 
Queen - Hithe in 1781, when Washington and Ro- 
chambeau walked its length bareheaded between the 
ranks of French soldiers; and it doubtless bore that 
name when Dean Berkeley arrived in 1729, and the 
Rev. Mr. Honeyman and all his flock closed hastily 
their prayer-books, and hastened to the landing to re- 
ceive their guest. But it had lost this name ere the 
days, yet remembered by aged men, when the Long 
Wharf became a market. Beeves were then driven 
thither and tethered, while each hungry applicant 
marked with a piece of chalk upon the creature’s side 
the desired cut; when a sufficient portion had been 
thus secured, the sentence of death was issued. Fan- 
cy the chalk a live coal, or the beast endowed with 
human consciousness, and no Indian or inquisitorial 
tortures could have been more fearful, 

“It is like visiting the houses of Pompeii, to enter 
the strange little black warehouses which cover some 


of our smaller wharves. ‘They are so old and 


so small, 
it seems as if some race of pygmies must have built 
them. Though they are two or three stories high, 
with steep gambrel-roofs, and heavily timbered, their 
rooms are yet so low that a man six feet high can 
hardly stand upright bencath the cross-beams, There 
is a row of these structures, for instance, described on 
a map of 1762 as ‘the old buildings on Lopez’ Wharf,’ 
and to these another century has probably brought 
very little change. Lopez was a Portuguese Jew, 
who came to this place, with several hundred others, 
after the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. He is said to 
have owned eighty square-rigged vessels in this port, 
from which not one such craft now sails. His little 
counting-room is in the second story of the building ; 
its wall - timbers are of oak, and are still sound; the 
few remaining planks are grained to resemble rose- 
wood and mahogany; the fragments of wall - paper 
are of English make. In the cross-beams, just above 
your head, are the pigeon-holes once devoted to dif- 
ferent vessels, whose names dre still recorded above 
them on faded paper—‘ Ship Cleopatra,’ ‘ Brig Funo,’ 
and the like. Many of these vessels measured less 
than 200 tons, and it seems as if their owner had built 


his ships to match the size of his counting-room. 
In the “‘ Haunted Window” Mr. Higgin- 
son has this fine little character-sketch : 


** His father was simply what is called a handsome 


man, with stately figure and curly black hair, not 
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without a certain dignity of manner, but with a face 
so shallow that it did not even seem to ripple, and 
with a voice so prosy that, when he spoke of the sky, 
you wished there were no such thing. His mother 
was a fair, little, pallid creature—wash-blond, as they 
say of lace — patient, meek, and always fatigued and 
fatiguing.” 


And here is a poetical bit of description 
from ‘‘ A Drift-wood Fire,’? which must close 
this notice of a pleasant book : 


“As we tread the delicate sea-side turf, which 
makes the farthest point seem merely the land’s last 
bequest of emerald to the ocean, we suddenly come 
upon curved lines of lustrous purple amid the grass, 
rows on rows of bright mussel-shells, regularly traced 
as ifachild had played there—the graceful high-wa- 
ter mark of the terrible storm. It is the crowning 
fascination of the sea, the consummation of such 
might in such infantine delicacy. You may notice it 
again in the summer, when our bay is thronged for 
miles on miles with inch - long jelly - fishes — lovely 
creatures, in shape like disembodied gooseberries, 
and shot through and through in the sunlight with all 
manner of blue and golden glistenings, and bearing 
tiny rows of fringing oars that tremble like a baby’s 
eyelids. There is less of gross substance in them 
than in any other created thing—mere water and out- 
line, destined to perish at a touch, but seemingly 
never touching, for they float secure, finding no con- 
ceivable cradle so soft as this awful sea. They are 
like melodies amid Beethoven’s symphonies, or like 
the songs that wander through Shakspeare, and that 
seem things too fragile to risk near Cleopatra's pas- 
sion and Hamlet’s woe. Thus tender is the touch of 


ocean.” 


FIRESIDE SAINTS, Mrs. CAUDLE’s BREAK- 
FAST TALK, and other Papers. By Doug- 
las Jerrold. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The editor of this volume, Mr. J. E. Bab- 

son, informs its readers that none of the pa- 

pers in it are included in the collected works 
of Douglas Jerrold. In hunting them up 
and bringing them together, he has done 
such a service to lovers of the best authors as 
he did when he gathered the floating pieces 
of Leigh Hunt. 
reminded of the palmy days of uch, when 

Jerrold, Mark Lemon, Tom Hood, Thack- 

eray, and a host of bright wits enriched its 


Looking over them we are 


columns, and when Leech contributed to 
them the earliest of his inimitable sketches. 
And there was a curious fellowship of feel- 
ing, style, and motive among these men. 
Their direct nervous English, their hatred 
to sham and falsehood and snobbery, their 
humane sympathies, their proletarian tend- 
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encies, their reverence for virtue and genius 
above the accidents of fortune, their abun- 
dant wit and humor, are qualitics which 
went to mark a new and manly epoch in lit- 
Perhaps Jerrold 
was more caustic and severe than the rest; 
he was a kind. of Carlyle among wits, who 


erature and illustrative art. 


was more apt to use the axe of Richard than 
the keen cimeter of Saladin. But his mo- 
tive was the same—a strong-hearted human- 
itarianism. In this volume of his waifs we 
do not see him at his best, so often as in some 
of his collected works; but several of the 
papers are full of his peculiarities. ** Fire- 


side Saints’? is the name given to a dozen 
paragraphic sketches conceived in his gen- 


tlest vein. Here is a good specimen : 


SAINT SALLY. 


“St. Sally, from her childhood, was known for 
her innermost love of truth. It was said of her that 
her heart was in acrystal shrine, and all the world 
might see it. Now once, when other women denied, 
or strove to hide, their age, St. Sally said, / az /ive- 
and-thirty! Whereupon, next birthday, St. Sally’s 
husband, at a feast of all their friends, gave her a 
necklace of six-and-thirty opal beads; and on every 
birthday added a bead, until the beads amounted to 
four-score-and-one. And the beads seemed to act as 
acharm; for St. Sally, wearing the sum of her age 
about her neck, age never appeared in her face, 
Such, in the olden time, was the reward of simplicity 
and truth.” 


“*Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk’’ is a se- 
quel to the memorable ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Cur- 


”? propitiatory of the dames 


tain Lec‘ures, 
who thought their sex abused in the latter 
papers, Caudle marries again, and nags 
Mrs. Caudle second in a shameful way. Ex- 
postulated with by his brother-in-law, he de- 
fends himself: 

“ Having lived twenty years with the late Mrs. 
Caudle, though I believe her to be a sainted woman 
notwithstanding — how was it to be expected that I 
shouldn’t make a natural use of my liberty? You 
don’t suppose 1 was going to suffer Mrs. Caudle the 
second to be only another Mrs. Caudle the first —so, 
you see, I bent the bar the other way....If I've been 
a little bit of a tyrant in my second marriage, ’tis only 
because I was a slave in the first ; and all tyrants, my 
boy, are only slaves turned inside out.” 

One of the best domestic sketches is that 
entitled ‘* My Husband’s Winnings ’’ — the 
winnings being actual losses, and the story 
illustrating Tobin’s line, ‘‘ Most men in some- 
In reading this, as 


thing cheat their wives.”’ 


in reading many of Jerrold’s papers, we are 
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struck with the resemblance to him of Thack- 
eray, in caustic and slyly satirical exposure 
of the meannesses and shams of domestic life. 
Both writers had a peculiarly keen insight 
The 


is an exquisite thing 


into the weaker side of human nature. 
paper entitled ** Pigs ” 
in its way. Nothing can be more comical] 
than the portrait of the pork-vender who re- 
tires to the country on a fortune, where his 
women-folk luxuriate in their new style, and 
he finds his only comfort in the sty : 


“In order, as he thought, to mollify the ire of his 
wife and daughters, our tradesman christened his 
grunting family after the heroes and heroines of mod- 
ern poems, novels, andsongs. There might beseen lo- 
cated in various styes, ‘ Pelham’ and ‘ Eugene Aram, 
the ‘ Lost Heir,’ and ‘ The Man of Refinement.’ ‘Sa- 
tan’ was a great boar, and ‘Alice Gray’ had a farrow 
of thirteen.” 

But in sheer desperation at last, the retired 
porkman re-opened his shop in town, leaving 


his women at their country mansion : 


** A large part of ‘ Childe Harold * was minced into 
sausages—‘ Eugene Aram’ was once more anatomiz- 
ed for the benefit of the public—the family of ‘ Alice 
Gray’ went at from seven to ten shillings each — 
**Satan’ was drained into black puddings, and ‘ The 
Undying One’ hung for two days with a gash from 


ear to ear.’ 


SOUNDS FROM 
Laura C. Redden (** Howard Glyndon’ 
Boston: James R.-Osgood & Co. 


SECRET CHAMBERS. By 


, 
There is a pathetic suggestiveness in the 
title of this little volume, which is borne out 
by the usually pensive, and often sad, con- 
tents. With ears sealed to all the outer har- 
monies, if also, mercifully, to some of the 
outer discords, the author’s muse has evi- 
dently been attuned to the inner music of her 
own spirit. One receives from her poems 
the impression of a life disappointed of its 
best possibilities, or at least crossed in its 
dearest longings; of a nature inclined toa 
gentle pessimism, as expressed in these lines : 
** You say that my songs are sad ones, 

Sut O, is the world not sad? 

How the sobs follow swift on laughter, 
Before we have time to be glad! 
** We come into life with wailing ; 

When we love we are pale with fear ; 
The babe, the bride, and the dead man, 

Each give or receive a tear. 
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* The sea is forever moaning, 
And the pines forever sigh ; 
Would you mix with their plaint the laughter 
Of so weak a thing as 1?” 


In melancholy keeping are most of the 
poems in this volume, nearly half of which 
are comprised under the general title of 
“Sweet ells Jangled.’’ These, though 
seventy in number, and variously sub-titled, 
really form one connected story —a kind 
of poetical diary —of a pure, devoted love 
thwarted by cruel accidents, leading to un- 
founded mistrusts and fatal complications. 
The autobiographic narration is carried on 
through stanzas showing a great variety of 
versification, and each one of which is com- 
prehensible by itself, and might stand apart 
—here a song, there a soliloquy; now an 
epistle, and again a bit of genuine narrative 
— but all connected by one thread of mean- 
ing, and tending to one climax ; not without 
sweetness, but a sweetness suffused with tears 
wrung from a despairing heart. 

A shorter series of poems, under the title of 
‘Broken Links,’’ seem to be the echoes of 
domestic grief and affection, plaintively ten- 
der. Still another series — ‘* In Italy ” — re- 
flect a strong sympathy with the new birth of 
that classic land, reminding one of Mrs. 
Browning, and recalling some of the early 
strains of ‘* Howard Glyndon,’’ which, dur- 
ing our civil war, breathed a spirit of patriot- 
ism almost masculine. The volume closes 
with ‘*Lover’s Leaves,’’ a series of short 
poems marked by a more cheerful and light- 
some mood, occasionally by a charming 
naivete of sentiment. Miss Redden’s place 
as a poet is not among the foremost, who 
soar on strong wing to the sublime heights. 
But though her flight is low, her song is 
sweet and pure, like that of the thrush and 
linnet, which has its place in our regard, and 
is perfect in its simple way, though not com- 
parable with the ‘profuse strains’? of the 
nightingale, or of the lark that “sings at 
heaven’s gate.’’ 


THE PoETICAL WorKS OF EDMUND CLAR- 
ENCE STEDMAN. Complete edition. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Many persons who have learned to admire 

Mr. Stedman only through occasionally read- 
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ing his fugitive pieces, will be glad to sce 
this collected edition of his poems. He has 
fairly earned a place among the best of the 
younger American poets, both by the artistic 
finish of his verse and the manly vigor of his 
thought. He can write often for man’s sake, 
as well as for art’s sake, and through much 
of his work gleams the fire of a strong pur- 
pose. He is more popularly known by his 
sharp satires on current follies, like ‘* The 
Diamond Wedding,”’ for instance, his ner- 


vous patriotic ballads and stories, or his hu- 


morous efforts, like ‘*Peter Stuyvesant’s 
New-Year’s Call.’? Ofa higher rank, how- 
ever, in a strictly poetical sense, are ‘*The 
Blameless Prince,’’ probably the most per- 
fect and enduring of his longer efforts, and 
enough alone to found a reputation upon; 
while some of his shortest poems, under the 
head of ‘* Miscellaneous” in this volume, are 
among the very best minor pieces of the day. 
Among these we have been glad to re-read 
**Pan in Wall Street,’’ a quite original con- 
ceit; ‘*The Doorstep,’’ a charming idy] of 
boyish love ; ** Fit lium,’ and other good 
things, which first appeared in the maga- 
zines. 


SILVER AND GOLD: An Account of the Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Industry of the Unit- 
ed States, with reference chiefly to the 
Precious Metals. By Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. New York: J. B. Ford & 
Co. 

This volume constitutes the fourth report 
of Mr. Raymond, United States Commission- 
er of Mining Statistics, and the sixth of the 
series already issued, two having been pre- 
pared by his predecessor, J. Ross Browne. 
This report is replete with practical informa- 
tion, bringing the history of mining in the 
Far West down to the early part of 1872. 
After illustrating the condition and outlook 
of this important industry by a multitudinous 
array of facts gleaned from the vast territo- 
ries lying west of and along either slope of 
the great central Cordillera, Mr. Raymond 
proceeds to discourse upon the subject of 
metallurgical processes, treating of the smelt- 
ing of argentiferous lead and the amalgama- 
tion of gold and silver - bearing ores, the va- 
rious means employed for effecting these ends 
being notéd and commented upon. The 
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question of fuel is considered in connection 
with its economical bearings on the business 
of mining for both the useful and the precious 
metals, in which relation the value of the 
lignites, so abundant in many parts of our 
mineral domain, is dwelt upon, the modes 
and devices whereby they can be made to do 
effective duty being pointed out. For the 
purpose of largely utilizing this fuel and 
cheapening transportation between the sea- 
board and the distant interior, the necessity 
for a general system of narrow - gauge rail- 
roads is shown; also the importance of in- 
troducing into mining operations, to the ut- 
most extent available, every manner of labor- 
saving agent and machinery. The text of 
the Congressional Mining Law of May roth, 
1872, is published with introductory remarks, 
while considerable space is devoted to the 
topic of establishing national schools of min- 
ing and metallurgy, to which are appended 
notices of several local institutions of this 
kind already founded. In preparing the 
chapter on California, Mr. Skidmore, to whom 
this branch of the work was mainly intrusted, 
has evinced much industry and excellent 
judgment, having carefully discriminated be- 
tween matters of purely personal or local 
and those of general interest, classifying and 
commenting thereon with his usual good 
sense. The Commissioner justly complains 
of the pitiful sum annually placed at his com- 
mand for accomplishing the work assigned 
him — only $10,000 for prosecuting inquiries 
into a pursuit spread over more than a third 
of our entire territory — much of the country 
to be visited being without the conveniences 
for travel common in older communities. 
Congress should at least double this appro- 
priation, besides affording the Commissioner 
the same facilities for distributing his reports 
that are extended to other Government offi- 
cials. If there is any one pursuit more than 
another over which Congress should extend 
its fostering care, it is that of mining for the 
precious metals, with the free production of 
which our national finances are so nearly 
concerned. : 


GEOLOGICAL Srorigs. By J. E. Taylor, 
F.G.S. New York: G, P. Putnam & 
Sons. 


In this little volume, with its nice illus- 
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trations, the author of //i/f-//ours at the 
Sea-side aims to make the leading facts and 
principles of geology plain and pleasant to 
young people. 
biographies, in chronological order, of a 
piece of granite, a piece of quartz, a piece 
of slate, of limestone, sandstone, coal, mar- 


Ile gives a series of auto- 


ble, etc., representing the whole series of 
geological epochs, and presenting a succinct 
history of the earth’s crust and the past forms 
of animal and plant life. We do not know 
why most children who are old enough to 
study grammar should not more readily 
understand and enjoy the study of geology 
after a fashion so easy as this; and it is cer- 
tainly a good work to try to excite their inter- 
est in a subject which will take them out with 
Nature, teach them to observe her in all their 
walks, make philosophical toys of the very 
rocks at their feet, and so enlarge their en- 
joyment and their resources at home. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. From the French of 
Camille Flammarion. Edited by James 
Glaisher, F.R.S. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Probably the most popular synopses of the 
results of modern scientific research and dis- 
cussion are those compiled by French authors 
of the class of which Michelet, Figuier, and 
Flammarion are prominent examples. While 
the style of these writers is eloquent to the 
verge of rhapsody, and fails to commend it- 
self to the quiet taste of most readers of En- 
glish, the matter is generally so well collated 
and so interesting, that well-edited transla- 
tions are in demand. The present work is 
condensed in the translation from a volume 
twice its bulk, and is pruned of most of the 
‘*fine writing’’ of the original; while the 
corrections of the text and the annotations by 
the editor enhance its value as an authority. 
All the original illustrations, embracing ten 
chromo-lithographs and eighty-six wood-cuts, 
are retained. In its revised shape, the book 
covers ground, as the editor remarks, not oc- 
cupied by any one work in our language, 
In a manner as free as possible from techni- 
calities, it treats of everything relating to the 
atmosphere and its phenomena. It will 
readily be understood that nearly every 
branch of science has been ransacked for 
facts on this comprehensive subject. Thus, 
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we are told in a few short paragraphs that 
the maximum height of the atmosphere is 
21,000 miles, the minimum height thirty 
miles, while the air that we actually breathe 
is so limited that at an elevation of 10,000 
feet there is beneath the mountaineer nearly 
a third of the aerial mass; at 18,000 feet the 
column of air that presses upon the soil has al- 
ready lost half its weight, and consequently 
at this point the whole gaseous mass, which 
reaches far up into the sky, does not weigh 
more than the strata which are compressed 
into the region below. In this short space 
we have condensed the results of an infinite 
number of observations and experiments, by 
a multitude of able men, with the best in- 
strumental and chemical aids, through cent- 
uries of patient inquiry. The whole work 


equally exhibits how scientific truth has been 


simplified for the people in our day, and 
opens for the mind vistas more beautiful than 
any in the realins of romance. 


CHILD LIFE IN PROsE. Edited by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Illustrated. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co, 


Genius is never better employed than in 
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the service of childhood ; though, if we were 
to judge from the excessive number of juve- 
nile stories and serials issuing from the press, 
we might conclude that those who have a 
genius for nothing else, consider themselves 
specially endowed for the delight and 
struction of youth. Yet really good writing 
for the young is more rare and difficult than 
many think ; and we must sympathize with 
the expression we heard once from a bright 
boy, that he ‘‘ liked the o/d@ books best.’’ In 
the book before us, however, we find a happy 
combination of good literature with adapta- 
bility to young minds. The taste of poet and 
artist have united to make a pretty and 
charming work. Except the introduction 
and one short story from his pen, Mr. Whit- 
tier’s labor has been only to collect and edit 
some of the best short pieces by such writers 
as Hawthorne, St. Pierre, Dickens, Auerbach, 
De Quincey, Tom Hughes, Bjérnsen, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mary and Charles Lamb, Andersen, 
Mary Howitt, Madame de Gasparin, T. B. 
Aldrich, Grace Greenwood, and others who 
have written best of and for children; but 
the collection as a whole is stamped with his 
own grace and purity of character. 
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lam Tired of the Bards. 

lam Wandering alonein the Twilight. 
Perring. 

The Ring my Mother wore. By Geo. T. Evans. 

There’s a Letter in the Candle. Wy Geo. T. Evans. 

Once a Voice. Arranged by H. Millard. 

I have a Little S Scocet he art. By J.R. Thomas. 
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